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THE SOUTHERN MOUND-BUILDERS; THEIR WORKS 
AND RELICS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We have now passed over the different districts which were 
occupied by the Mound-Builders, and have described their 
earthworks, their relics, their symbols, their religious customs, 
and their migrations; but have said little concerning their 
domestic life and their social condition. This will be the sub- 
ject of the present chapter But in treating of it, we shall 
draw illustrations mainly from the Mound-Builders of the 
South. 

It will be understood that there was quite a difference 
between the Mound-Building tribes, for some were hunters and 
lived a comparatively wild life, and resembled the wandering 
tribes which were well known to history. The Southern Mound- 
Builders led an agricultural life and were settled in permanent 
villages, many of which may be identified by the groups of 
mounds which are found in different localities, the most of 
them having the form of pyramids, and are found on the banks 
of the rivers and larger streams. These Southern Mound- 
Builders may have been ancestors of the Muscogee tribes, 
which were visited by De Soto in his famous expeditions, but 
if they were, they must have passed through a great change 
before they became known, for the testimony of travellers is to 
the effect that many of the Southern tribes, especially the 
Cherokees, declared that they did not build these mounds, but 
found them when they first came into the region, and the 
Muscogees themselves seem to know very little about their 
ancestors. 

This may be said of the Mound-Builders of the Gulf 
States, they were mcre advanced in their stage of culture and 
in their art products than any other class of Mound-Builders, 
though the tribes which dwelt in Southern Ohio were, perhaps, 
similar to them in many respects. 

In treating of them, we shall class them together, without 
regard to the tribes which survived them, taking the earth- 
works and the relics which have been discovered throughout 
the Gulf States, as our special object of study. 
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I, We-begin with the earthworks. . It will be understood 
that pyramid mounds are found as far north as St. Louis and 
the mouth of the Missouri River, as far west as the St. Francis 
River in Arkansas, as far east as the Etowah River in Northern 
Georgia, and as far south as the Gulf of Mexico. The largest 
number of them are found at different points along the 
Missigsippi River. All the groups present striking resembl- 
ances. This will be seen if we examine the cut, which repre 
sents the works at St. Louis, for here we find that the platform 
mounds were all arranged around an open area, and were 
furnished with graded ways which led to the summit, making 
them resemble the various groups which are scattered through- 
out the Gulf States. 

In reference to the Southern Mound-Builders, we may say 
that they were Pyramid-Builders, and resembled the Pyramid- 











Earth Works at St. Louis. 


Builders of the Southwest, in many respects, suggesting the 
thought that they either belonged to the same stock, or had 
been in contact with them. 

The idea conveyed by their earthworks, is that they mark 
the sites of ancient villages, and were used by the ruling 
classes as the places in which they erected their great houses 
and their rotundas; while the common people dwelt on the 
level ground about them. These great houses, if they were 
situated in Central America and built of stone, would be called 
palaces, and the rotundas would be called temples; for they 
present the same general plan of arrangement, and indicate 
that a very similar form of government prevailed in both 
regions. We may take, then, these groups of pyramids scat- 
tered through the Gulf States, as representing the same system 
of society, but at a lower stage; the villages which were located 
around these pyramids, having been organized after the same 
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general model as the cities of the more civilized tribes. We 
give a series of cuts which represent these village sites, some of 
which were situated on the Mississippi River, others on the 
rivers farther to the east. It will be noticed that these villages 
contained groups of pyramids, but were surrounded by arti- 
ficial ponds, which have been called “Fish Preserves,” and 
were protected by the ponds, very much as the castles of 
Europe were by the wide moats that surrounded them. In 
one case, at Walnut Bayou, the pyramics were connected by 
platforms, and a long wall extended from the pyramids along 
the side of the stream, or bayou. (See the cut.) 

It is an interesting fact that Herrera describes the villages 
through which De Soto passed as “ fortified, with a ditch full 
of water conveyed to it through a canal from the great river. 


Pyramids at Walnut Bayou. 


The ditch encloséd three sides of the town, the fourth side be 
ing secured with high and thick palisades.” Having entered 
the province of Amilco, they traveled thirty leagues to a town 
of 400 houses and a large square, where the cacique’s house 
stood upon a mound, made by art, on the bank of a river. 

Du Pratz also speaks of the Natchez in 1720. He sa,s: 
“The sovereign of the Natchez showed me their temple, 
which is about thirty feet square and stands on an artificial 
mound, about eight feet high, by the side of a river. The 
mound slopes from the front, but on the other side it is steeper.” 

The principle structure at Walnut Bayou is 220 feet long, 
165 feet broad, and 30 feet high. It has a roadway on the 
south side, 60 feet from the base, and leads in regular grade to 
the top. A similar mound, smaller in size, faces the pyramid, 
with a graded way and similar platforms. At the east side 
are three pyramids which are connected, the central one being 
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96 feet square, and 10 feet high; two others, 60 feet square, and 
8 feet high, the three being connected by a wall, or terrace, 40 
feet wide, but only 4 feet high. One of these terraces is 75 feet 
long; the other, 125 feet long. The elevated way is 3 feet high, 
75 feet wide, and 2,700 feet in length. There are excavations on 
either side of the embankment, 200 feet wide and 300 feet long. 
The relative situation of the pyramids to one another, would 
indicate that they were the abodes of the chiefs, that the pub- 
lic square was between them, and that the houses of the com- 
mon people were situated on the level ground outside of the 
pyramids. 

The relative situation of the excavations to each other and 
to the elevated way suggests the idea that the latter may have 
been used as a place of 
refuge, or a canoe land- 
ing, in case of high water; 
or, what is more probable, 
as a path from the pyra- 
mids to the fish preserves, 

The works at Prairie 
Jefferson are situated in 
the midst of cultivated 
lands, and have two lines 
of ditches surrounding 
them, with large ponds 
inside the ditches. . This 
would indicate that the 
people depended upon 
the fields, in which they 
raised maize, for subsist- 
ence; but at the same 
time gathered fish into 
their artificial ponds. The 
grouping of the pyramids 
suggests the thought that 
they were not only used 
as platforms on which the ruling classes placed their houses, 
but also were places of resort in high water, exactly as were 
the pyramids surrounding the great Cahokia Mounds. The 
s ze of these pyramids may be found in the following table : 

The works at Prairie Jefferson consist of six mounds, which 
vary from 4 to 48 feet in height, from 60 to 120 feet in length, 
and 40 to 135 feet in width. One mound called the “ Temple,” 
has a level area on its summit, 51 by 45 teet in diameter. The 
top is reached by a winding way; but it reminds us of the stair- 
ways leading up to the temples of Central America. The 
mounds which face this temple are all alike; they have terraces 
in front which incline toward the open space, but are quite 
steep in the rear. There is an embankment, witha ditch, on 
the outside, and a pond on the inside, which may have served 
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Pyramid Mounds at Prairie Jefferson. 
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as a defense. The ponds surrounding this group have outlets, 
which were controlled as the Mound-Builders desired. But 
the earth which was taken from them was probably used in 
forming the pyramids. 

There is another group at Selzertown, Mississippi. It con- 
sists of a truncated pyramid, 600 by 400 feet at the base, and 
covers six acres of ground. This is 40 feet high, and is sur- 
rounded by a ditch averaging ten feet in depth, and is ascended 
by graded ways. The area on the top embraces about four 
acres. There are two conical mounds on the summit, one at 
each end; the one at the west end is not far from 40 feet in 
height, and has an area at the top of about 30 feet in diameter. 
This may have been used as a rotunda, though it is unusual to 
have a rotunda on the summit of asquare pyramid. This large 
mound has its sides to correspond with the cardinal points. It 
is surrounded by 
eight other mounds, 
placed at variuvus 
points. These are 
comparatively small. 
There are other 
groups of pyramids 
along the Mississippi 
River, from Cairo to 
a point fifty miles 
above New Orleans. 
The whole region 
joining the Miussis- 
sippi Riyer and its 
tributaries was 
densely populated 
by the same people. Village on Ocmulgee River. 

Mr. G. C. Forshey 

describes works of the same kind, some of immense propor- 
tions at Trinity in the parish of Catahoula, Louisiana. Other 
mounds are found at Natchez, one of them 25 feet high. Prof. 
J. T. Short says: 

These observations convince us that the State of Louisiana and the val- 
leys of the Arkansas and Red Rivers, were not only the most thickly popu- 
lated wing of the Mound-Builders’ dominion, but also furnished remains 


which present affinities with the great works of Mexico so striking that no 
doubt can longer exist that the same people were the architects of both. 




















There are other works similar to these, in Georgia on the 
Ocomulgee River, at Shoulder Bone Creek and other localities, 
cuts of which are given. The most interesting group is that 
on the Etowah River. These mounds are in the midst of a 
beautiful and fertile valley, occupying a central position, cover- 
ing an area of some fifty acres, bounded on the east by the 
Etowah River, and on the west by an artificial canal and two 
artificial ponds, ‘The width of the canal is from 20 to 55 feet, 
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and from 5 to 25 feetin depth. Within the enclosure are seven 
mounds. The largest of which is a pentagon, the sides as fol- 
lows: 150, 160, 100, 90, and 100 feet; the diameter, 225 feet; 
height, 65 feet. The approach to the top is by an inclined plane, 
leading from one terrace to another. The terraces are 65 feet 
in width, and extend from the mound toward the southeast. 
There is a pathway on the eastern angle, which Mr. Jones 
thinks was designed for the priesthood alone. Dr. Thomas 
thinks this mound was visited by De Soto, and was the place 
where the ambassadors of the noted Cacique of Cutifachiqui 
delivered their message to him. 


In the mound marked B, adjoining this pyramid, the assist- 
ants of the Bureau of Ethnology found two copper plates which 
represent human 
figures with wings 
issuing from their 
shoulders. These 
figures have pecu- 
liarities, which re- 
mind us of the Mexi- 
can or Aztec Divini- 
ties. They also re- 
semble those found 
in Babylonia, but 
they have arms as 
well as wings. Still, 
these figures repre- 
sent dancers covered 
with birds masks and 
wings, but having the 
usual costumes of 
the Indians, with knit 
bands around the 
ankles, legs, wrists 
and arms, with a {| __ > ] 
pouch at the side, The Etowah Mound. 

a maxtli or sash fall- 
ing down in front. The attitude reminds us of a medicine 
man, or chief, engaged in dancing. 
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II. The houses of the Southern Mound-Builders are worthy 
of study. These differed from the huts of the Northern 
Indians in all respects, for they were built with upright walls, 
with rectangular rooms, and with roofs which were generally 
thatched but projected over the side and came down near the 
ground. Some of the houses were built with posts, and were 
lathed and plastered both outside and inside, though without 
using nails. The lathing was made of canes, worked in and 
out around the posts and held in position by interwoven twigs. 
The plaster was applied both inside and out. (See the cut.) 
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The remains of such houses have been found in the mounds 
of Missouri, and in the villages which abound amid the cypress 
swamps of Arkansas. There were many dwelling sites, some 
of which contained a number of fire beds, showing that a suc- 
cession of dwellings had been built, one above the other; the 
dwellings having been burned and rebuilt a third or fourth time. 
One of the dwellings contained three rooms nearly square. 

Skeletons were. found under the layers of the hearth inside 
the dwellings. These were of different sizes, and, perhaps, 





Stone Cist in the Shape of a Hut. 


represent members of the same family. This shows that 
the custom was to bury bodies under the hearth, burn the 
houses and build again; or, possibly, burn the house on the 
occasion of any death in the household. It was the custom 
of the Natchez to burn the body of the chief, and along with 
him his wives and servants, but there is no evidence of such 
a custom among the Mound-Builders of this region. The 
author, at one time, discovered in Adams County, Illinois, a 
mound which contained at its base a fire-bed, or altar, on which a 


2 








Mound-Builders' House Wall. 


chief had been cremated, with his wives and servants by his side. 

It is plain, then, that there was a succession of tribes 
throughout the Mississippi Valley, some of which built their 
houses in rectangular shape; others, in conical form. The very 
shape of the houses furnish a hint as to the stage of culture 
reached. The ordinary style of building a house among the 
hunting Indians was that of a-cone or hemisphere. But with 
the sedentary tribes, who were agriculturist, the long house was 
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common. The Southern tribes varied according to situation. 
Lodge circles are very numerous on the banks of the Missouri 
River and in the cypress swamps of Arkansas, and among the 
stone graves of Tennessee. 

But throughout the Southern States the council houses, or 
great houses, were rectangular. They were sometimes built on 
the summits of pyramids, and formed a quadrangle, called a 
public square. Such houses, according to Bartram, were com- 
mon among the Cherokees and various tribes situated in the 
Gulf States. 

_ The stone graves were often placed in a circle and arranged 
in tiers, one above the other, making a heap resembling a coni- 


Head Vase from Tennessee. 


cal hut, but with a fire-bed in the center. In this way the dead 
were supposed to be following the same habits with the living, 
exactly as was the case with the ancient inhabitants of Europe, 
who erected the dolmens, though there the bodies were placed 
in a sitting posture, and the chambers were rectangular. 
Among the stone graves the usual mode of burial was hori- 
zontal, with a bowl or jug near the head or feet or hips, and 
always with a bottle near the body. This is very suggestive of 
the belief in the future state. Sometimes vessels in the shape 
of the human head, or masks inscribed with the human face, 
were buried with the body. One vessel has been found finely 
decorated with a life-like mask. 
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There is a lesson to be 
learned from this succession 
of houses, for it proves that 
the villages were occupied 
for a long time, and instead 
of being as recent as some 
would represent, the vil- 
lages were ancient. The 
same impression is made by 
the study of the burial 
mounds, for some of these 
present a _ succession of 
burials and indicate that a 
number of different tribes 
are buried in the same 
mounds, thus unconsciously 
leaving a record of occupation, which may have stretched over 
a period of even a thousand years, and embraced a succession 
of population. 

ll]. The pottery and other specimens of art which be- 
longed to the Southern Mound-Builders were of a superior 
character, and show that this people had more than ordinary 
skill in moulding clay into imitative shapes. This is indicated 
by the vase in the shape of a human face, just described. It is 
also further proved, by the great variety of shapes in which 
clay was moulded by this unknown people. 

We may say that the pottery of the Southern Mouna- 
Builders was very superior to that found in most of the North- 
ern mounds, though there are a few exceptional cases. To 
realize this, we only need to examine the rude vessels taken 
out from the mounds of New York and the ash-beds of South- 
ern Ohio, and compare them with those from the stone graves 

of Tennessee and the 
cypress swamps of 
Arkansas. We shall 
find that the former 
occasionally have 
handles on the side, 
some with two rows 
of handles. But there 
are rarely any imita- 
tive shapes presented 
by them. They are, 
for the most part, 
plain cooking vessels, 
designed to be sus- 
pended over the fire, 
though they occasion- 
ally have a «pointed 
Pottery from the Ash-Pits in Ohio. base, giving the idea 
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that they were forced into the ground and a fire built around 
them. It is easy to draw a picture of the people using these 
pottery vessels, as gathered about the fire outside their hut. 
But it would be a picture of a rude people, without skill in 
moulding pottery, and with no taste in decoration: The only 
taste displayed was in decorating the bodies of their chiefs 
with feathers, and painting their own faces in different colors, 
or carving pipes in shapes imitating birds and animals. 

The Southern Mound-Builders decorated their pottery with 
a great variety of ornaments, with spiral lines, with circles, 
with bands, crosses, volutes or scrolls, and occasionally with 
the suastika or hooked cross. There are vessels, also, which 
give the shape of a star, with four, eight or nine rays, and a 
circle on the face of a star, representing the sun. One bottle 
described by General Thruston has a hand painted on the out- 
side; this was from the stone graves. But a number of bottles 
and vases from the middle Mississippi district, are decorated 


with scrolls and loops, as well as spirals, and are very graceful. 
Dr. Edward Evers has described the pottery found in the 
swamp villages of Southeastern Missouri, and so throws ad- 
ditional light upon the character and civilization of the people. 
He says all the pottery belongs to nations, who had abandoned 
their nomadic habits and were following agricultural pursuits. 
All this pottery is made of dark-grayish clay, mixed with 
sand and shells. The larger portion of it is sun-dried. In 
many of the ornamented specimens the decoration is painted 
in red, white and black. Some are decorated with birds’ heads, 
which are hollow, holding clay pellets, which rattle when the 
vessel is shaken. The curious shape of one vessel suggests 
that it was a lamp. Square-shaped vessels are the earliest 
shapes, very rarely decorated. Other vessels have short 
cylindrical necks, with no handles, resembling large vases or 
jars, but decorated with disks and circlés; occasionally with 
pointed rays in different colors. One jar has a band around: 
the bowl, with circles above and below the band. Other jars 
are imitative in shape, of gourds and other natural objects. 
The bottles present the most graceful forms. Some of 
these are shown in the plate. One shows a fish with scales, 
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which are very natural; another, a domestic dog, with spiral 
lines from mouth to tail; another has a serpent around the 
bowl; another, a series of circles with a cross inside, and the 
suastika is found in other circles. Another bottle has concen- 
tric circles in different colors. The form of these bottles is 
very graceful. The symbolism is quite suggestive. There are 
other vessels and dishes, some with flaring sides, scalloped 
rims; others very plain, resembling large bowls; others of 
rectangular shape. 

There are also dippers which resemble gourds, and pots 
which are made in the shape of animals and fishes; the back 
of the animal is open, but the sides or body make the bowl. 
Occasionally human heads are represented, the neck forming 
the base, the face and head the bowl, and the opening of 
the bowl being at the top of the head. The most graceful of 
all are the bottles, for these have long necks and spherical 
bowls, which present beautiful rounded shapes, decorated with 
attractive figures. The vases in imitation of gourds are very 
beautiful. 

The pottery from the stone graves of Tennessee resembles 
that found in Missouri and Arkansas, and is probably made by 
the same race of Mound-Builders. A large number of these 
vessels are kettle-shaped, varying in size from little toys, one 
inch wide, to large pots, a yard in diameter. A set of bowls 
of well-burned ware present symmetrical forms. A bowl, or 
drinking cup, with a head on the edge, is one of the best pieces 
of modeling in terra-cotta. Another bowl, with a head on the 
rim, and arms and feet on the sides, is interesting. Drinking 
cups in the shape of sea shells are numerous. A little toy 
vessel in the shape of a fish, is also attractive. 

A group of pottery from the stone graves representing fish 
and animal forms are familiar models of the old pottery- 
makers. These may represent the emblems of the Southern 
tribes. Similar forms are found in Arkansas and Missouri. 

The pottery vessels which imitate the human face and form 
are very interesting, because they give an idea of how the 
pottery-makers looked. ‘here is a difference between them, 
for some of the faces resemble those of Indians; others have 
the features of the white man. The very color of the pottery 
makes the resemblance the more striking. 

There is a tradition that a white race formerly existed among 
the Mound-Builders, though the general supposition is that 
they were Albinos. These pottery vessels, however, represent 
faces which resemble those of white men of historic countries. 
We base no argument upon this resemblance, and yet it is very 
striking.. Dr. Thomas Wilson holds, in his work on “Suastika,” 
that the shell found in the Big Toco Mound in Tennessee, 
represented in the Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, gives evidences of Buddhism in the Western 
Hemisphere. This shell is in fragments, but it represents a 
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person with slim waist, legs crossed Hindu fashion, with long 
feet, broad toes; a girdle about the waist; a triangular covering 
on the hips; bands about ankles and arms; wings extending 
from the shoulders, the feathers marked by circles and dots. 
The whole figure being seated upon a circular cushion, repre- 
sented by the edge of the shell. 

‘ All these show a different dress from the ancient North 
Americans. There is a mystery about this whole subject of 
symbolism, which cannot be solved at present. We only call 
attention to the figure, for the sake of showing that the art of 
the Southern Mound- Builders was quite superior to that of the 
Northern Indians. And this suggests that they belonged to a 

different stock, and may 
have come from a differ- 
ent source. Possibly they 
may have received some 
of their symbols from 
more civilized races. 
‘lhe pottery found in 
the sand mounds of 
Florida, is very different 
from that found in the 
Gulf States further west, 
and indicates a different 
stage of culture. This 
pottery is made up of 
large bowl-like vessels 
which have no bottom, 
the use of which is a 
mystery. There are also 
many pottery vessels in 
the shape of animals and 
fishes, some of which are 
very grotesque, as if 
made only tor amuse- 
s ment, 

Vase With Three Heads, There is very little de- 
coration on this Florida 
pottery, and no such symbolism as may be seen in that found 
in the stone graves. Still, if we compare the Florida pottery 
with that found in the Northern States—New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and lowa—we shall conclude that this 
people were better pottery-makers. This impression is con- 
tirmed by the study of the fragments picked up on the surface, 

for many of these are decorated with a variety of patterns. 
The pottery of the Gulf States furnishes some problems 
not easy to solve, as we occasionally come upon vessels which 
seem to be éxtra limital in origin. One such vessel is shown 
in the cut, It represents a water vessel supported by a tripod, 
in which we recognize three human faces. These remind us of 
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the Triad of the Hindus, though there is no symbolism and no 
ornament about the faces, and we are left only to the simple 
fact that the three faces are joined together and belong to the 
same piece. Still, if we take the strange combination of heads 
and compare it with the tripods made up of Vishnu, Siva and 
lrahma, so common in India, and then take the shell orna- 
ment, which presents the seated figure in the attitude of 
Buddha, we shall be led to ask whether there was not at one 
time some Hindu visitor in the land. This vessel was found in 
the Hollywood Mound in Georgia. Another bottle was found 
in the same mound, which was ornamented with the figure of a 
large star with eigh- 
teen rays; alsoa light 
anda dark circle, with 
a cross in the center 
of acircle, the whole 
representing a combi- 
nation of symbols 
which is very signifi- 
cant. In the same 
mound was a pot 
which was ornament- 
ed with a feathered 
serpent, whose body 
was covered. with 
lozenge - shaped fig- 
ures and cross-hatch- 
ing, making it resem- 
ble the serpent sym- 
bols of the far South- 
west. There were 
fragments of porce- 
lain and pieces of iron 
in the mound, which 
showed the presence 
of the white man. 
IV. The Rag 5d 
relics which have ta 
been found in the Pn aay 
mounds are the best eee 
sources of information, as to the state of culture re 
by the Mound-Builders. Copper relics seem to Sick tee 
scattered all over the Mound-Builder territory, but are not 
wholly confined to that territory, for a few have been found 
on the Northwest coast, and others in the far Southwest. All 
of these have different shapes from those of the Mississippi 
Valley. and seem to have been used as badges of distinction 
or emblems of office. The same is true of a certain portion 
of the copper found in the mounds, though the majority 
of them are articles used for practical purposes, such as 
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axes, chisels, knives, spear-heads, awls, needles and fish-hooks. 

They are more numerous in the region of the copper mines of 
Wisconsin. No state has furnished a greater number or variety 
of copper relics than Wisconsin, in which copper mines are situ- 
ated. Large collections of copper relics from this state may 
be found in Chicago, in Madison and Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Davenport, Iowa; also, in the National Museum, Washington, 
and many other localities. 

The first account of the finding of copper relics, was pub- 
lished by Colonel Sargent in Drake’s “ Picture of Cincinnati,” 
and by Dr. S. P. Hildreth of Marietta. Ohio. It appears that 
certain silver-covered plates of copper had been found in one 
of the streets of Marietta, near the old fort. These had been 
buried in a mound with a body; but the obsequies had been 
celebrated by fire, and while the ashes were yet hot, a circle of 

flat stones had 

been laid over the 

body, and the fire 

smothered. A 

mound, ten feet 

high and thirty 

feet in diameter, 

was then erected. 

The find consisted 

of three large cir- 

cular bosses, or 

ornaments for a 

sword belt. A 

buckler, of cop- 

per over-laid with 

a thick plate of 

J silver, was on the 

Copper Relics from Iowa Mound. or gy Aad t rd 

same time, other copper relics, which were called “sword 

scabbards,” were discovered; also a piece of sheet copper, 

used as an ornament for the hair, and a copper plumb and 

a cylinder of copper. All of these, especially the “sword 

scabbards,” suggested the presence of a civilized people, and 
were so interpreted by the discoverers. 

The so-called sword scabbards were afterward explained by 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, and the so-called bosses were shown to be 
ear ornaments, or spool ornaments; and the silver-plated sword 
scabbards were shown to be sheaths for spears. The theory 
that a sword scabbard and belt, plumb bobs or bosses, and 
articles of iron had been found in the mounds was soon 
abandoned. 

Later on, in the year 1876, a discovery was made of copper 
relics, and many other objects, in a mound at Davenport, Iowa. 
These relics consisted of axes wrapped in a coarse cloth; also 
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a number of copper needles and other articles. The find was 
described by Dr. J. W. Farquharson, who also described the 
Davenport Tablets, and mentioned the fact that some had re- 
garded them as containing a narrative of the Flood. 

The discussion over the Mound-Builder problem was pre- 
cipitated anew by these different finds; some holding that a 
mysterious people had once dwelt in the Mississippi Valley, 
but had disappeared; others believing that these relics were 
left by the ancestors of the Indian tribes. The latter opinion 
was upheld by the Buréau of Ethnology. 

A copper plate from a mound in Vernon County, Wisconsin, 
is given in the cut. This mound was 50 feet in diameter, and 
4% feet high. Ten skeletons were found at various depths; at 
the depth of four feet, two were found; on the skull of one 


Copper Plate from. Mound in Wisconsin. 


was a thick copper plate, beaten out of native copper with rude 
implements, which had been probably used as a breast plate 
and part of the dress of the Mound-Builder. This plate 
resembles one found by Professor Andrews of Ohio, both of 
which show that the Mound-Builders of this region were 
accustomed to use copper as articles of dress, as well as 
weapons and personal ornaments and religious symbols. 

A discovery was made by the assistants of the Bureau, in 
1883, in the neighborhood of the great Etowah Mound, which 
non-plussed all parties. 

Several stone graves were found here at the bottom of a 
conical mound, near the great mound, or pyramid, and within 
the same enclosure. Each of these graves contained a single 
skeleton. Three of them were those of children; four of 
them, those of adults. The children had on the wrists and 
neck shell beads. One of the adults had a large conch shell 
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and a lot of copper near the head; another had an engraved 
shell on the breast; another, a piece of copper under the head. 
The most interesting objects were two thin copper plates, and 
two engraved shells, each of which presented a human figure 
in the attitude of dancing. These had wings on the shoulders 
and a mask upon the face, resembling the beak of a bird, thus 
making composite figures, part human and part animal, sug- 
gesting a peculiar superstition or ceremony. The discovery of 
these figures gave rise to renewed discussion. This discussion 
was, however, affected by the theories which had been pre- 
viously held and advocated. Those who believed in the 
identity of the Mound-Builders with the modern Indians, 
advocated the idea that the figures proved a contact with the 
white man, and were post-Columbian in their origin; while 
those who advo- 
cated the antiquity 
of the Mound- 
Builders, believed 
that they showed a 
contact with the 
Toltecs and Aztecs. 
The latter is the 
opinion of the 
writer, for two of 
these figures seem 
to be holding in the 
hand a human head 
or mask; thus sug- 
gesting a human 
sacrifice, a custom 
peculiar to the 
Aztecs, and not 
common among 
the Indians. 

The figures have 
bands about the 
aamen te site. Shell Gorget from Etowah Mound. 
and badges in the hands which resemble those worn by 
Indian dancers; the badges on the top of the head resemble 
the banner stones, but suggest the double-bladed axe, so 
common a symbol in the East. The attitudes are those 
of Indian dancers, but the wings which protrude from the 
shoulders resemble those which are seen on the shoulders of 
the priests of Babylonia. The fact that these graves were 
near the Etowah Mound, and that these copper plates were so 
full of symbols resembling others which are common in the 
region, confirms the theory that the Southern Mound-Builders 
were partakers of the peculiar customs and symbols of the 
tribes of the Southwest. Still, the fact that a single plate was 
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found in each grave, shows the official character of the person 
buried, and suggests that there may have been a transmission of 
symbols from one part of the country to another, and that the 
Southern Mound-Builders had contact with the civilized tribes 
of Central America in prehistoric times. 

It is not an unusual thing to find a mound containing a num- 
ber of these cists arranged in two, three or more tiers. Dr. Jones 
says graves of this character have been observed in Northern 
Georgia, Eastern Vennessee, the valley of the Delaware, Ohio 
and Southern Illinois. He expresses the belief that in some 
former age this ancient race must have come in contact with 
Europeans, and derived this mode of burial from them, and 
bases his view on the presence of copper crosses and vases 
with crosses and scalloped circles. Dr. Thomas thinks that they 


Copper Relics from Florida. 


were built by the Shawnees, and says that “it was in the graves 
near the Etowah Mounds that the copper plates and engraved 
shells were found, which have given rise to so much discussion. 
In all their leading characteristics the designs are suggestive 
of Mexican or Central American origin; but the copper plates 
are suggestive of European influence. First, the wings rise 
from the back, as angel’s wings, and do not replace the arms, 
as in Mexican designs; second, the stamping seems to have 
been done by a harder metal than the aborigines were acquainted 
with; third, that engraved shell gorgets form a link which not 
only connects the Mound-Builders with historic times, but tends 
to corroborate that the stone graves were built by the Shawnees.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Thomas Wilson maintains that the 
copper relics and the shell gorgets found in the Etowah 
Mound and in the stone graves, prove that there was contact 
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with historic countries in prehistoric times, and that Buddhistic 
symbols may be recognized in various localities. 

Bartram’s description of the burial customs of the Choctaws 
proves that they were the Shawnees, rather than the Stone Grave 
people. After keeping the bodies of the dead heroes for a 
time, they make a grand funeral. The people then take the 
coffins and slowly proceed to the place of interment, where 
they place the coffins in order, forming a pyramid of them, 
and lastly cover all with earth, which makes a conical hill or 
mound. This proves that the Stone Grave people were Mus- 
cogees, but there are analogies between the Muscogees and 
the Mayas which are also very surprising. These analogies are 
as follows: 1, the rotunda resembles the caracol in shape and 
location; 2, the great house, or public square, resembles the 
palace; 3, the platform mounds resemble the terraced pyramids; 
4, the artificial lakes resemble the cenotes; 5, the earth walls 
on either side of the chunky yards resemble the “seats” on 
either side of the “gymnasium”; 6, the location of the 
rotunda, with its serpent pillars, near the chunky yard, is the 
same as that of the stairway and temple, with the serpent 
balustrade. 

Copper relics have been found in Florida, which differ in 
all respects from those found among the Mound-Builders. 
These have been described by Mr. Clarence E. Moore, who 
has made many discoveries among the sand mounds. He 
claims that these copper relics are prehistoric, and show the 
symbolism which prevailed in Florida. 

Mr. Moore describes a piece of sheet copper, with a central 
boss and elliptical ornaments at the corners; also an oval orna- 
ment, with oval boss surrounded by double lines of beaded 
ornamentation; another oval boss; also two elliptical beads of 
sheet copper, and a smal! button of copper; all of which were 
found at Port Royal, Florida.* He says that the presence of 
bark and vegetable fabrics with the copper is almost universal. 
A breast plate, with a decoration consisting of circles and sym- 
bols, arranged in a very regular manner, but showing rivets 
which have joined two small copper sheets, all of which ex- 
hibited the workmanship of the prehistoric people, was found 
in the same region. 

V. The symbolism of the Southern Mound-Builders remains 
to be described. We have seen that there was a great differ- 
ence in the religious systems of the Mound-Building tribes; 
for those situated in Wisconsin were evidently totemistic ani- 
mal worshipers; those in Ohio were sun worshipers; the Stone 
Grave people were apparently given to the worship of the 
heavenly bodies and the personification of the Nature powers; 
while those in the Gulf States possessed idols, which they 
placed in their houses and on the pyramids. 

We may say that there is no part of the Mississippi Valley 





* See the figures on the preceding page. 
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where symbols are more numerous than among these stone 
graves and the pyramid mounds of the Gulf States. This is 
found in the spool ornaments, in the shell gorgets, in the cop- 
per plates, as well as upon the pottery;* but is somewhat diffi- 
cult to unravel. There is, to be sure, a distinction between the 
symbolism and the ornaments, and yet the fact that both are 
found to resemble those prevailing among the Southwest tribes, 
is very suggestive. 

The spool ornaments found in the stone graves and in the 
Ohio mounds, show that there was considerable intercourse 
between the tribes of the Mississippi Valley. These spooi- 
shaped articles were always of copper, and resembled the ear- 
rings which may be seen on the copper plates found near the 
Etowah Mound, and on the shell gorgets found in the stone 


Sun Symbol on Shell Gorget. 


graves. They were probably used for holding the tassels, or 
feather bundles, which were the ensigns of office with the 
chiefs and medicine men. 

They resemble the ornaments which are seen on nearly all 
the human figures found in the codices of the Mayas, as well 
as those which are sculptured on the facades of the shrines and 
temples. The same is true of the bands encircling the ankles, 
the legs, wrists and arms of the dancing figures. There is no 
such combination of symbols in these dancing figures, as may 
be seen in the image of the god Tlaloc, for in the latter we find 
the shoulders draped with a tiger skin. The maxtli, or sash, 
is in the shape of a serpent, and the head-dress is full of all 





* The plate representing the pottery from the Cypress Swamps shows the various symbol 
which were common among the Southern Mound-Builders In this we see the serpent, the 
cross, the circles and the suastika. The shell gorgets from the Stone Graves also exhibit the 
same figures. . 
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kinds of symbols of the vegetable and animal world, showing 
that the symbolism had become complicated. But}so far as it 
goes, the symbolism of 
the Stone Grave peo- 
le and the Southern 
ound- Builders was of 
the same general char- 
acter. 
There is consider- 
able resemblance _ be- 
tween the symbols of 
this people and those 
which are given by the 
mythology of the vari- 
ous Indian tribes, for 
we find the number 
four in the looped 
square, with the birds’ 
heads projecting from 
the square; also in the 
cross contained in the Birds’ Heads and Looped Square. 
square; the lines which 
form the square itself, and the dots and circles which are in- 
scribed upon the shells, as well as in the joints of the spiders’ 
legs, showing that the number four was very sacred. We find 
also that the num- 
ber thirteen is not 
so common as in 
Central America, 
nor the number 
twenty; yet, it may 
have been _intro- 
duced among the 
civilized races by 
the priests, who 
made their sacred 
year to consist in 
the multiplying of 
thirteen by twenty, 
and the secular year 
by multiplying 
eighteen by twenty. 
The comparison be- 
tween the symbol- 
ism of the Pueblos 
Spider Gorget from Missouri. — Pines Pagel 
marked. Here, we find seven and thirteen are sacred num- 
bers. These are drawn from the four quarters of the sky, 
with the zenith and the nadir added, making six, which, with 
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the same division of the sky and the common center, gives us 
the number thirteen; exactly‘as the four divisions of the sky 
and the earth, with the 
throne of the emperor 
in the center, gives the 
number nine to the 
Celestial Empire. The 
resemblance between 
the symbolism of the 
wild tribes of the North 
and that of the Mound- 
Builders, has been taken 
by some to prove that 
there was no difference 
between the people; the 
tribes were all alike, and 
were in contrast with 
the people of the South- 
west. 

We have, however, 
only to compare the 
fighting figures which are seen upon the shell gorgets with the 
figures found in Central América, to prove that there must have 
been contact. There are birds’ wings and claws in these figures, 
just as there are birds’ wings in the shield of the Priesthood of 
the Bow found among the Pueblos, and in the thunder bird orna- 
ments of the Thlinkits. But in the latter there are no arms along 
with the wings; while with the gorgets, the arms are promi- 
nent, and the hands hold 
weapons, as important 
parts of the figure. The 
fact, however, that the 
serpent and the circle 
are so closely associated 
with the symbols com- 
mon among the civilized 
tribes of the Southwest, 
would show that they 
were either borrowed 
from them, or were de- 
veloped independently, 
and yet embodied the 
same fundemental prin- 
ciples. 

The great serpent in 
the Ohio Valley shows 
how prominent this sym- 
bol was among the Mound-Builders of that region, but the 
combination of the serpent, the cross, the circle, the bird, 
the winged figure, and the human image, shows that symbolism 





Fighting Figures from Stone Graves. 


Fighting Figures from Mexico, 
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had reached a great perfection among these Southern Mound- 
Builders, and only needed the presence of a more cultivated 
priesthood for it to equal that which existed in the Southwest. 

The shell gorgets found in the stone graves are very inter- 
esting on account of their symbolism, as they indicate a 
familiarity with the motion of the heavenly bodies and the 
apparent revolution of the sky, and the habit of personifying 
the Nature powers under the figures of birds, spiders, serpents, 
circles, crosses, and occasionally human faces. 

The engraved shell gorgets and the copper plates found in 
the mounds of the Gulf States, are deserving of a closer study 
than they have ever received; for they show that a religious 
system had been developed among them, far more elaborate 
than any among the wild tribes of the North. And it was 

purely of prehistoric origin, 
and not owing to contact 
with the white man after 
the time of the Discovery. 
The point which we shall 
make from all these facts, 
is that the Mound-Builders, 
and especially those situa- 
ted in the Gulf States, were 
not by any means as recent 
in origin, or as wild and 
uncultivated, as many have 

imagined them to be. 
The attempt to identify 
them with the modern 
Indians has been over-rid- 
den, and has had a tend- 
Suastika on Shell Gorget. ency to put the Mound- 
Builders, as a class, in the 
wrong light, for there is no Indian tribe of the present time 
who properly represents the real condition of the Mound- 
Builders of the prehistoric age. There was certainly a differ- 
ence between them and the Indians as at present known, and 
it is far better to take the picture presented by their works 
and relics as our guide, than to take the Indians, degraded as 
they have been by contact with the white man, as representa- 
tives of the people who have passed away, but whose works are 
still remaining upon the soil, and whose relics are gathered in 
museums and cabinets for our inspection. The resemblance 
between the Southern Mound-Builders which occupied the 
region from the Etowah Mound to the Great Cahokia Mound, 
and on farther west to the Cypress Swamps of Missouri, is on 
the other hand very striking. This resemblance is found in the 
pottery and the symbols seen on the shell gorgets, as well as 

in the shape of the mounds themselves. 
The pipes and the pottery which are made in imitation of 
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hirds and animals, are numerous in the stone graves; while idol 
pipes are more numerous in the region of the pyramids. The 
best of these were plowed up near the base of the pyramid 
mounds on the Etowah River many years ago. 

The Southern Mound-Builders, however, seem to have 
recognized the motion of the sky, for all of the symbols, such 
as the serpents and crescents, hooked cross, and birds’ heads, 
a’e presented in coils, as if to represent revolving motion. The 
circles also are arranged in a way to suggest the sun, moon and 
heavenly bodies. Even the human figures have bent legs and 
arms, and hemispherical heads. The various elements also 
seem to have been recognized and symbolized, tor the spider 
has the zigzag in its mandibles, to symbolize lightning. Its 
legs were divided into four parts, the hooked cross inside of a 
circle forms the body, while the four bars and eight dots are 
seen in the tail. The birds’ heads projecting from the looped 
square, with an eight-rayed star inside the square, and a circle 
and cross on the face of the star, evidently symbolized the air, 
or rather sky, in motion. The symbols for fire are not so easily 
recognized, yet the suastika was originally a fire-generator. 
The earth was also symbolized in the shell gorgets. 

The wooden relics which were discovered by Mr. F. H. 
Cushing on the Island Keyes off the coast of Florida, are also 
carved in imitation of birds and animals, showing that even 
here an ancient people lived, who were allied to the Mound- 
Builders. 

It is strange that a pecple should have lived here on an 
island remote from the coast, and remain totally unknown 
until by accident their works were brought to light. For many 
vessels had passed by these Keyes and many visitors had landed 
01 the shores without knowing that they had ever been in- 
| abited. 

It was found that the earthworks, which were erected in the 
midst of the island, had the same general shape as those in the 
Gulf States. They were pyramids and had graded ways lead- 
i g from the water to their summits; but they arose out of the 
water, giving the idea that the people who built them were 
navigators and fishermen, but they also led a village life simi- 
lar to the Southern Mound-Builders. The chief peculiarity of 
the village was that it was surrounded by an embankment, 
which was veneered with conch shells, and protected from the 
force of the waves by'this means. There was an opening 
through the embankment by which the people entered the 
bayou and reached their habitations. It is supposed that into 
the same opening, schools of fish were driven, and that it served 
as an immense fish weir. 

Prof. Putnam, in his comments upon this find, points out 
the resemblance between the wooden objects and masks and- 
those tound in Central America, South America, Alaska and 
the Northwest Coast, and founds an argument upon this that 
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the Mound-Builders migrated from the West to the East, and 
finally reached the Florida Keyes; and that they early had 
their home in the Central American region, which extended 
around the gulf to Florida. 

VI. The idols found in the mounds are very significant. 
These images remind us of those sometimes seen on the facades 
of the palaces in Central America. They also remind us of the 
worship of the god. of war, of rain, of death, and the god of 
light, which prevailed in Mexico. These idols became scat- 
tered, some being found in Ohio and various parts of the 
Mississippi Valley; but the images found 
in the so-called “dead houses” of the 
Southern tribes indicate that their 
religious system was different from that 
of the Ohio tribes.. 

The idols of the Stone Grave peo- 

le are of various sizes, from large stone 
images, two feet or more in height, to 
small clay figures not over three inches 
in length. They were made of sand- 
stone, limestone, fluor spar and stalac- 
tite, as well as of clay. Some have been 
discovered in caves, others on the sum- 
mits of high mounds, a few in the depths 
of the mounds; but a large majority 
have been picked up from the surface. 
One of these is represented in the cut. 
It was found in a cave in Knox Co., 
Tennessee. It may have been fashioned 
from a large stalactite. It is twenty 
inches -in length and weighs thirty- 
seven pounds. It shows a prominent 
nose, heavy eye-brows, full cheeks, 
broad square chin and retreating fore- 
head; all of which are features of the 
Muscogees or Southern Indians. The 
mouth is formed by a projecting ring; a 
groove runs across the facc, between the 
nose and mouth, in this respect it re- 
sembles the sculptured figures-found in Mexico and Central 
America. 

Another idol in a sitting position, was found in Perry 
County, Tennessee. Gen. G. P. Thruston, the best authority 
on the antiquities of Tennessee, has described several stone 
idols and terra cotta images found in the Stone Grave settle- 
ments at Nashville. These show the flattened forehead, or 
vertical occiput, characteristic of the crania of the Stone Grave 
Race. He says the features of the face were of a heavy 
Ethiopian cast, similar to those of the dark image in the pot- 
tery idols shown in the plate. Traces of garments are some- 





Idol from Knox Co, 
Tennessee. 
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WOODEN TABLETS AND PAINTED SHELL FROM THE FLORIDA KEYES. 


Fig. 1 isthe Kingfisher Crest of the warrior class. Fig. 2 isan Ancestral Tablet. Fig. 3 is the Horned Croco- 
le which, according to wn oy oy em painted on the facades of the great sacred houses of the Creek Indians: 


Fig. 4 is a Shedl painted with the humanized bird god, resembling the copper bird-god found at Etowah Mound. 
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times found on images of clay. The hands of the clay figures 
were frequently found in the same position. 

Mr. Caleb Atwater mentions two idols, found in a tumulus 
near Nashville, Tennessee; another, near Natchez, Mississippi. 
Thomas Jefferson mentions two Indian busts, found on the 
Cumberland River. Du Pratz says the Natchez had a temple 
filled with idols, images of men and women of stone and baked 
clay. According to the “ Brevis Narratio,” the Indians venera- 
ted, as an idol, the column which Ribault had erected, to which 
they offered the finest fruits, perfumed oils, bows and arrows, 
and decorated it with wreaths of flowers. 

De Soto found a large temple at Talomeco, in which were 
gigantic statues of wood, carved with considerable skill, which 
stood “in a threatening attitude and ferocious looks,” at the 





Idol from Tennessee. Idol from Georgia. 


entrance. The interior of the temple was decorated with 
statues. Adair saw carved human statues of wood, in the 
Muscogee country, which seemed to be “ the effigies of heroes 
and the symbols of tribal pomp and power.” 

There was, however, a difference between the idols found in 
the Gulf States and the image pipes, or so-called idol pipes, 
sometimes found in the valley of the Ohio. This difference will 
be seen in reading the description of one recently discovered in 
Ohio, by Mr. W.C. Mills, of the Archzological Society of Ohio. 
The following is his description of ‘the mound and pipe: 

The Adena Mound is on the estate owned by Governor Worthington. 
This mound belongs to the Chillicothe group. From its summit the noted 


Mound City could be seen directly to the north; also the Chillicothe grou 
to the south, directly east was the Scioto River, to the west is the large hill 
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on which is the mansion called “ Adena.” Near the mound at the foot of 
the hill was an artificial lake, from which the dirt was taken in building the 
mound. It measured 26 feet in height and 445 feet in circumference. The 
mound was built at two different periods. In'‘the first period the origi- 


nal mound was 20 feet high, with a base 90 feet in diameter. It was con-. 


structed of dark sand taken from the lake. In the second period the mound 
was covered with a few feet of soil different from that used in the first 
period. The base was extended more than fifty feet; the apex, twelve or 
fifteen feet. The burials belonged to both periods. In the first period, a 
rude sepulchre, made of unhewn logs, was below the surface, and the body 
deposited in this. In a number of cases the loose earth was removed from 
the sepulchres, disclosing large rooms, some ten feet long and seven feet 
wide, with an arched roof, high enough for a man to stand upright in them, 
11 the second period, the burials were quite different: no sepulchers were 
prepared for the dead; not one of the skeletons was covered with bark, and 
‘ only one showed any trace of a woven fabric. This was preserved around 


a copper bracelet. R 
The idol pipe represented in the plate was taken from the bottom of 


this mound, and from a sepulchre made of large logs, placed eight feet 
apart, the top covered with smaller logs. The implemenls and ornaments 
were placed promiscuously in the sepulchre. The effigy represents the 
human form in a nude state, except a covering about the loins. On the 
front of this covering was a snail-like ornamentation. The mouth-piece 
formed a part of the headdress of the image, The front part of the pipe 
was gray and the back, brick red, and covered with a deposit of iron ore. 
From the lobe of each ear hung an ear-ornament, resembling the button- 
shaped copper ornaments frequently found in the mounds. 


This review of the religion of the Mound-Builders is fragment- 
ary and somewhat unsatisfactory, but so far as revealed by the 
symbols and the relics, the conclusion is warranted, that there 
was a progressive series from the North to the South, consist- 
ing of animal worship and sun worship, the worship of the 
elements and the sky, and the worship of human attributes, in 
the shape of idols, but no apprehension of the personality of 
the Supreme Being, this indicates that the Mound-Builders, 
as a whole, had developed whatever system they had, inde- 
pendently of all other nations. The opinionthat Buddhism 
‘was introduced into America in prehistoric times is based on 
the symbolism which has been recognized among the Mound- 
Builders, as well as among the civilized races of the Southwest, 
but this is at present so little known, that we can hardly base 
any theory upon it; certainly no such theory as the introduc- 
tion of a system of religion which was as modern as Budchism. 
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JAPANESE CALENDARS. 


Part II].—Fo.Lk-Lore oF JAPANESE CALENDARS. 


BY ERNEST W. CLEMENT, M. A. 


We present numerous miscellaneous notes bearing on the 
various branches of our subject. We learn, for instance, from 
‘*Tosa Nikki” the following: 

It was the yearly custom in ancient times to bring horses 
to the capital, for the sovereign’s use, from the various places 
where they were reared to suit his purpose. The time seems to 
have been the 7th day of the Ist month and the 15th day of 
the 8th month. White horses, as befitting one of “divine 
origin,” were the only kind in request at this period. 

Other items are on the authority of Dr. W. E. Griffis. In 
pouring out oil for the lamp during 4an* (the coldest part of 
winter, late January or early February), if by accident even a 
single drop of oil is spilled on the floor, some damage will be 
done by fire to the house. This, however, may be averted by 
sprinkling a few drops of water on the head of the spiller of 
the oil. Kanshoku is the name of “about the 1osth day after 
the winter solstice, so-called from the universal custom in China 
of abstaining from cooked food on that day” ( Brinkley). 

On New Year’s Day, merchants shut the doors of their 
store-houses, lest good-fortune depart. People never sweep 
the floor on that day, lest good luck be also swept away, [ And 
the writer of this paper was once warned that he must not take 
medicine or consult a doctor on New Year’s Day, because such 
acts would portend a year of illness ]. 

On New Year’s Day, pater-familias does not like any one to 
utter the sound siz (death) or any word containing it. This is 
a difficult matter in a household, since the syllable siz has over 
a dozen different meanings, and occurs in several hundred 
Japanese words, some of them very common. Thus, let us sup- 
pose a family of husband, wife, child and servant, numbering 
four (siz). A visitor calls, and happens to use the words Shida 
(a city district in Tokyo), siz (teacher, poem, four, to do, etc.). 
The host, at first merely angry with the visitor, who so forcibly 
uses the sinister words, is incensed wher the latter happens to 
remark that his household consists of four, and wishes him 
gone. Moodily reflecting on his visitor’s remark, he resolves 
to dismiss his servant, and so make his household three. But 
the shrewd servant, named Fuku, renionstrates with his master 





* When an (cold) or sko (heat) comes later than its calendar date, it is 
called zankan or zafsho, “left-over cold” or “ heat.” 
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for sending away fuku (blessing, luck) from his house. The 
master is soothed. 

New Year’s Day was called sangen (three beginnings), be- 
cause it was the beginning of a year, a month, anda day. From 
Inouye’s “ Sketches of Tokyo Life” we learn that aged persons 
provide against failing memory by passing through seven differ- 
ent shrine gates on the spring or autumn equinox. An incan- 
tation against noxious insects, written with the infusion .of 
India ink in liquorice water on the eighth day of the fourth 
moon, Buddha’s birthday, will prevent their entrance at every 
doorway or window where it is posted. 

The 16th of January and the 16th of July were and are 
special holidays for servants and apprentices, and considered 
sacred to Emma, the god of Hades. The 16th of the sixth 
month—called Kajo—and the Ist of the tenth month—called 
Genjo—were also festivals. At the time of the winter-solstice 
doctors would worship the Chinese Esculapius. ‘ The foot- 
wear left outside on the night of the winter equinox should be 
thrown away; he who wears them will shorten his own life. If 
you cut a bamboo on a moonlight night, you will find a snake 
in the hollow of it between the third and fourth joints.” “Dur- 
ing an eclipse of the sun or moon, people carefully cover the 
wells, as they suppose that poison falls from the sky during the 
period of the obscuration.” “If on the night of the second 
day of the First Moon one dreams of the “akara-bune (treasure- 
ship), he shall become arich man.” “The child of three years 
keeps his heart till he is sixty.” “Any thing is uscful after 
three years.” “A sixth day camellia” refers to anything that 
is too late, because the flower should be brought on the fifth 
day. The first “dog day” and the third “ dog day” in July 
are days for eating special cakes. ‘The Third Dog Day is 
considered by the peasantry a turning point in the life of the 
crops. Eels are eaten on any day of the Bull (Doyé no Ushi) 
that may occur during this period of greatest heat.”* The 17th 
of each month is a regular holiday for Tokyo barbers. There 
is a proverb that “the gossip of men even [ lasts only | 75 days.’’ 

The first days of the Ist, 6th and 8th months were celebrated 
by the Tokugawa goverment. In olden times there were cer- 
tain fixed days for holding the markets, “a fact permanently 
recorded in the names given to some of the market sites, as for 
example, the towns of Yokkaichi and Itsukaichi (fourth-day- 
market and fifth-day-market).” We find also Fiatsuka-ichi, 
Mikka-machi, Muika-machi, Nanuka-ichi, Yoka-ichiba and 
Toka-ichiba. 

Other “specially appointed festive occasions’’ were the fol- 
lowing: “Entertainments in April (third month of the old. 
calendar), when wine cups were floated down stream; or in 
February (first month of the old calendar) when young pines, 





* See Chamberlain’s “ Things Japanese” under “ Festivals.” 
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growing on the hills or in the fields, were pulled up by the roots; 
or in the fall, to view the changing tints of the maples.” And 
to the gosekku were originally added the festival of the “late 
moonlight” (13th day of the ninth month) and the festival of 
the “ last chrysanthemums.” 

The guards of the gates of the Shogun’s castle in Yedo 
were divided into bands, which took turns as follows: At‘the 
Chujaku Gate each of the six bands was to be on duty for a 
day and night, by turn: the Airst band on rat and horse days; 
the second, on ox and sheep [ goat] days; the third, on tiger 
and monkey days; the fourth, on hare and bird [cock] days; 
the fifth, on dragon and dog days; and the sixth, on snake 
[ serpent ] and hog [boar] days.” At the Naka Gate, “ each of 
the five bands was to be on duty for a day and night by turns, 
once on every five days.” The Ote-San Gate was guarded by 
only four bands, each of which “was to be on duty for a day 
and night, by turn: the first band, or the Kogagumt, on rat, 
dragon and monkey days; the second band, or the Negoro-gumi, 
on ox, snake and bird days; the third band, or the /ga-gumz, on 
horse, dog and tiger days; and the fourth band, or the Kiita- 
goks-gumi, on hare, hog and sheep days.” * 

“The hog [boar] day of the tenth month,” “the third day 
of the first month” and “any special festive day’’ might be 
used for a performance of the Vo Dance. 

In Shinano Province, the thirty-third day before Hangesho 
is sowing-time. 

The day when a child becomes two years old, is said to be 
the day when it ‘can remember and speak of its former birth.” 

Niuroku-ya-machi (twenty-sixth evening waiting) is the 
name applied to ‘the custom of sitting up on the night of the 
26th of the seventh month (a. s.), to witness the rise of the 
moon, supposed to be efficacious for securing longevity ” 
(Brinkley’s Dictionary). 

Misoka (thirtieth day) was specially set apart for the pay- 
ment of the bills of the month; and the name was loosely ap- 
plied to the twenty-ninth day, just as it is now loosely applied 
to the thirty-first day: in other words, the name came to mean 
the last day of each month. The last day of each year is 
called Omisoka (Great Thirtieth Day) 

“It was customary to wear a wadded garment (wata-ire) 
from the ninth day of the ninth month,{ and socks from the 
tenth day, but September, the ninth month of the new calendar, 
being warm. the old practice no longer obtains.” On the fes- 
tival of the ninth day of the ninth month, people, with a view 
to lengthening their life and averting calamity, drank sake 
flavored with the flowers of the chrysanthemum (47x), and | 





* From “The Thirty-six Gates of the Shogun’s Castle in Yedo.” 

+See Hearn’s ‘‘ Out of the East,” pp. 137, 138. 

{See also Vol. XIII., Pt. 1, pp. 6, 7, of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan. 
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consequently called siku-zake. Chestnuts, sometimes mixed 
up with boiled rice, were eaten on the same day; but the ninth 
month of the present calendar can boasf neither chestnuts nor 
chrysanthemums, so this custom is departed. On the thirteenth 
day of the same month, people in general and poets in particu- 
lar, made a point of admiring the moon, the former presenting 
offerings of rice-cakes (dango), and the latter composing verses 
in her honor. This practice is said to have commenced about 
1,000 years ago, in the reign of Uda Tenno.” * 

“ The twentieth day of the tenth month of the old calendar 
was that chosen by merchants and shopkeepers for a merry- 
making, under the patronage of Ebisu, the God of wealth and 
guardian of markets. At one end of the room in which they 
met to spend the evening, there was hung a picture of Ebisu, 
with a huge perch under his arm, and a fishing-rod in his hand, 
and to this was offered the favorite fish “2z—a kind ot perch, 
sake, and round cakes of mocht. As the feast proceeded. one 
would seize on any article that lay handy—such as a cup ora 
bowl—hold it aloft, and demand a fancy price for it, say 100 or 
1,000 dollars. Another would grasp at the offer, and the mock 
bargain would be completed amidst the clapping of hands, the 
transaction being taken as a fore-shadowing of success in the 
making of real bargains in the future.” f 

“The 15th of November is a day of some importance to the 
little folks. The heads of children are generally shaved, until 
they are about three years old, according to the Japanese reck- 
oning, which counts a part of a year asa whole year. But after 
this, beginning from the fifteenth of November, a tuft of hair 
is allowed to grow on the topof the head. From the same day, 
a boy of five years old is allowed to wear trousers (hakama) on 
state occasions, and a girl of seven may put on the broad sash 
or girdle (007), which is so important an article of feminine 
attire. An entertainment in the evening celebrates the attain- 
ment of any of the foregoing privileges, known respectively as 
kamioki, hakamagi and obitoki. Infants born during the preced- 
ing twelve months are taken on this day to a Shinto shrine, 
where the mother performs an act of worship.” t 

“The school-training of a Japanese boy begins on the sixth 
day of the sixth month of his sixth year, on which he receives 
his first lesson in calligraphy.’’f 

Another such ceremony is known as gembuku, at the age of 
fifteen, when a youth “ donned for the first time a man’s clothes 
and changed his name.” 

“On each of the two Bird days § that come in November, 
there is held in Tokyo a fair called Zori-no-Jchi (Bird Fair), 
- visitors to which are generally seen returning with a bamboo 
rake in their hand. This rake, called 4umade (Bear’s Paw), is 





4 Ar “The Japanese Months.” 
id. 
Rein’s “ Japan,” page 428. § Cock Days, 
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ornamented with imitation account books, and with paper 
figures of the Gods of Fortune, the tortoise, the crane and 
other emblems of success or prosperity; and the rake itself, 
being an instrument used for drawing things together, sets forth 
the grasping and gathering together of things that are prized in 
this life. The keepers of restaurants and houses of entertain- 
ment purchase and display a larger kind of rake than other 
people. The fair is held at Otorijinsha, in Shitaya, Tokyo, and 
one or two other places.” * 

This part of the subject is still further illustrated by the 
following extract from Mrs. Flora Best Harris’ “ Log of a 
foe Journey,” which is a translation of ‘I'surayuki’s “ Tosa 
Nikki”: 

“ Happening to notice how long my nails had grown on 
shipboard, I counted the days and discovered that it is the day 
of the Rat.t As it is not the proper time, I have not cut them. 

“Remembering that the day of the Rat in the first month 
is a holiday at the capitol [ Kyoto], I felt anxious to celebrate 
it, but in default of a pine-tree, could not do as I desired. 

“A certain woman tried to compose a stanza on the occa- 
sion, but being on shipboard, the theme proved a difficult one, 
so that the lines have little merit. 


“* Whether this day can really be 


The day of the Rat is a puzzle—Ah me! 
Were a fish-wife but here, she might drag from the water 


A sea-pine to cheer us with festival glee. 


Japanese children would welcome certain festival days on 
account of special feasts on such occasions, as, for instance, in 
addition to those already mentioned, the following are found: 
boiled red beans and rice (azuki-meshi) on days sacred to Inari 
Sama; “ rice-flour cakes wrapped in the leaves of a species ot 
oak called kashiwa” at the Boys’ Festival; and sake on almost 
all occasions, “ with a spray of peach blossom inserted in the 
bottle” at the Girls’ Festival. And mochi (the rice-flour cake 





*“ The Japanese Months.” 

+“ The ‘day of the Rat’ in the first month was a holiday which the 
people celebrated by procuring young pines, which they planted with much 
rejoicing as emblems of long and happy life. As Tsurayuk: found the day 
an inappropriate one for cutting his nails, the reader may bh: glad to know 
that cutting finger-nails was perfectly proper on the day of the Ox, and that 
the day of the Tiger could be devoted to cutting the toe-nails.” 

In this.connection we append the following paragraph from the chapter 
of “Vulgar Errors” in Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Religio Medici": ‘‘ The set 
and statafy time of paring of nails and cutting of hair is thought by many 
a point of consideration, which is, perhaps, but the continuation of an 
ancient superstition. For piaculous it was unto the Romans to pare their 
nails upon the Nundinae, observ: d every ninth day; and was also feared by 
others in certain days of the week, according to that of Ausonius, ‘ Ungues 
Mercurio, barbam Fove, Cypride crines, and was one part of the wicked- 
ness, that filled up the measure of Manasses, when ‘tis delivered that ‘he 
observed times’ (II. Chron, 33: 6).” 
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mentioned above) is the special food of the New Year’s season, 
as well of of many other festal occasions. 

“To dream of riches with a picture of Daikoku purchased 
at a temple under the head, on the day of the Rat, * * * is cer- 
tain to bring an accession of fortune within a year.” 

The Occidental “sweet sixteen” may be found in the 
Japanese musume nihachi (a girl twice eight); but there is also 
a proverb that “even a devil is ‘pretty at eighteen,” and another 
of “even a dragon at twenty.” 

The indefiniteness of Japanese time-reckoning and the 
dilatoriness of the people are further illustrated by the practi- 
cal meaning of such phrases as fadaima (just now), sugu nt 
(directly), jzkt ni (immediately), pare (early), etc., which 
must not be taken literally! 


THE LAND OF APPROXIMATE TIME. 


Here’s to the Land of Approximate Time! 
Where nerves are a factor unknown, 

Where acting as balm are manners calm, 
And seeds of sweet patience are sown. 


Where it is ill-bred to go straight to the point, 
Where one bargains at leisure all day, 

Where with method unique “at once” means a week, 
In the cool, easy Japanese way. 


Where every clock runs as it happens to please, 
And they never agree on their strikes; 
Where even the sun joins in the fun, 
And rises whenever he likes. 


Then here’s to the Land of Approximate Time, 
The Land of the Leisurely Bow, 
Where the overcharged West may learn how to rest, 
The Land of Inconsequent Now ! 
—Jingles from Japan 


* * * 7 * * * * * 


The subject of age brings up many interesting points. In 
the first place, it is pretty generally known, that in Japan the 
birthday of the “individual was not considered of sufficient 
importance to be celebrated, and that ages were computed 
from New Year’s Day, which thus became a kind of national 
birthday. And, as Japanese reckoning was inclusive, a child 
born on the last day of a year would be considered two years 
old on the first day of the next year, because he had lived in 
both of those years.” Therefore, in case of inquiring a person’s 
age, ‘it would be very important to know whether the reply gave 

‘Japanese years,” or “full years.” Ignorance or forgetfulness 
of this distinction has often led to'mistakes, and quite serious 
ones in the case of historical records, chronicles and genealogi- 
caltables. The inclusive reckoning must also be carefully noted 
in such an expression as “ten days ago,” ‘ten days later,” “ for 
ten days,” etc., which may mean what Occidentals would ex- 
press by “ eleven days.’’ We may state right here, what has un- 
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doubtedly occurred to the reader before this, that Japanese 
reckonings are quite indefinite according to the Occidental - 
point of view, and present difficulties in the way of mathemati- 
cal accuracy. 

There are also superstitions about ages. Some persons, for 
instance, ‘are averse to a marriage between those whose ages 
differ by three or nine years. A man’s nativity also influences 
the direction in which he should remove; and his age may per- 
mit his removal one year and absolutely forbid it the next.” 
There are also critical years in a person’s life, such as the 7th, 
25th, 42nd and 61st* years for a man, and the 7th, 8th, 33rd, 
42nd and 61st* years for a woman. “A child born in its 
father’s forty-first year will be the cause of his death unless 
abandoned.” + We have heard a similar story to the effect that 
a child born (or begotten ?) in the father’s forty-third year is 
supposed to be possessed of a devil. When such a child is 
about one month old, it is, therefore, exposed for about three 
hours in some sacred place. Some member or friend of the 
family then goes to get it, and bringing it to the parents, says: 
‘This is a child whom I have found and whom you had better 
take and bring up.” Thus, having fooled the devil, the parents 
receive their own child back: 

- . * + . . * * 


There are said to be poems ahout the zodlogical hours; but 
we have found only one example]: 


Hito to nareba 

Ne ni fushi tora nt 
Oki idete 

Hito shiranu ma ni 
Suru 20 gakumon. 


This may be freely and prosaically translated as follows: 

“If you would be a man, go to bed at the rat-hour, get up 
at the tiger hour, and study while no one knows it: that is the 
way of learning.” 


* - * * * * * * * 


The following items about the superstitions of seasons have 
been obtained from a booklet by Mr. Hachihama on “ Supersti- 
tious Japan” (Meishin no Nippon):. 1f one swallows seven grains 
of red beans (asuki) and one go of sake before the hour of the 
ox on the first day of the year, he will be free from sickness 
and calamity throughout the year; if he drinks “so (spiced 
sake) at the hour of the tiger of the same day, he will be un- 





* The 61st year of a person's life is of special interest, because it is the 
first of a second cycle of sixty years, 

+ Inouye’s “ Sketches of Tokyo Life.” 

t Said to have been written by the famous patriot, Kusunoki: certainly 
the metre is too irregular for a good poet ! 
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touched by malaria through the year. On the seventh day of 
the first month if a male swallows seven, and a female fourteen, 
red beans, they will be free from sickness all their lives; if one 
bathes at the hour of the dog on the tenth day [of the same 
month }, his teeth will become hard. If one bathes on the 
second day of the second month in hot water into which Aida 
has been put, though he grows old, he will have no wrinkles; 
if one washes his hair on the first 4z-no-e day of that month, all 
his illnesses will be cured; and, as fish are poisonous on the 
ninth, and the 4a-no-e-tora day, of that month, they should not 
be eaten. If one bathes at sunset of the sixth day of the third 
month, or at the hour of the monkey on the seventh day, or 
on the seventeenth day, he will escape calamity, and, more- 
over, will become talented; to eat salty food on the eighteenth 
day is a way to increase the reproductive powers and harden 
the teeth. If one bathes in the evening twilight of the fourth 
day of the fourth month, he will avoid litigation; if one bathes 
on the seventh day, he will become wealthy; and in order not to 
injure the human energy, during this month, it is well not to 
eat pheasant, eel, chicken and garlic. On the fifth day of the 
fifth month, if one eats fruit, he will fall sick, and if, in drying 
duckweed, it smokes, it will drive away mosquitos; moreover, 
as the fifth, sixth and seventh days of that month are days of 
‘nine poisons,” men and women should refrain from inter- 
course, and if any violate this rule, their lives will be in danger 
for three years. If one bathes on the first day of the sixth 
month, he will escape sickness and calamity; but if one bathes 
on the sixth day, he will lose his business; anc, if one pulls out 
white hairs on the nineteenth day, they will not grow out for a 
long time. On the seventh day of the seventh month, if one, 
taking sweet flag, and putting it in sake, takes such medicine, 
he will not get drunk during the year; if one bathes on the 
seventeenth day, he will not get gray hairs. If one bathes on 
the third, seventh and last days of the eighth month, he will 
escape calamity, become clever and receive blessings from 
heaven: during this month ginger, fowls, pheasant, eggs, celery, 
raw fruit and raw honey must not be eaten; and if anyone 
violates this rule, he will become sick and destroy his vitality. 
On the ninth day of the ninth month, if one makes sake with 
chrysanthemum blossoms, he will drive away the headache, 
and, if one swallows /zba in sake, will not get gray hairs; if one 
eats ginger this month, he will become blind, and, if one eats 
melon, he will become dyspeptic. Bathing with Aza hot water 
on the first day of the tenth month will drive away sickness; 
bathing on the fourteenth day will bring long life; moreover, 
this month wild boar, onion and potato must not be eaten. In 
the cleventh month, lobster, turtle and such shell fish must not 
be eaten. Bathing on the first, second, thirteenth and fifteenth 
days of the twelfth month, will drive away misfortune; and in 
the evening of the thirtieth, if one, offering in the kitchen a 
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light and miki [ sake], worships the small-pox god, the children 
of that house will have the small-pox very lightly. 
ae, ee See es, a 


Although this subject of the old calendar is a very interest- 
ing one to the student of ancient customs, superstitions and 
folk-lore, yet we must acknowledge the force of the objections 
raised in the following clipping from the Japan Mail: 

“In a note entitled ‘Get Rid of the Old Calendar Super- 
stitions,’ the Kyotku Gakujutsukai calls attention to the useless- 
ness of perpetuating childish notions connected with the old . 
calendar. One is surprised, says the organ we are quoting, to 
find newspapers which advocate progress devoting so much 
valuable space to representations of the tiger this year. It is 
time that such things were consigned to oblivion. If the news- 
papers would refuse to lend themselves to the perpetuation of 
silly superstitions, their readers would soon grow ashamed of 
them. But instead of leading in this matter, the press follows 
the lead of the unenlightened. If the old calendar and all that 
associates itself with it could be put out of the thoughts of the 
masses, a great obstacle to progress would be remeved. Open- 
ing one of the almanacs published for the convenience of old- 
fashioned thinkers, we find notices of divination, fortune-tell- 
ing, face-reading, etc. We are told how to find out what days 


are lucky, and when those indecent festivals called zvishi matsuri 
take place—in fact, these publications are made the medium 
of perpetuating every conceivable harmful superstition and 
abomination. Hence it is we write, ‘Abolish the old calendar 
and all its belongings,’ says the Kyditku Gakujutsukat.”* - 





THE INVENTION OF CHESS AND BACKGAMMON. 


BY MAJOR H. G. RAVERTY. 
{From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.] 


There appears to be much uncertainty regarding the origin 
of the game of chess. One who has written on the subject 
asserts, that ‘‘ the date of its inception no one has discovered, 
and the question remains to this day a vexed one. Periodically 
something turns up to bury all former suppositions in the mat- 
ter, and the day of its birth is put back a few thousand years.” 

A German professor, however, is said to have ‘‘ discovered 
from the last excavations on the pyramids of Sakkara, a wall 
painting in which an Egyptian king, Teta, is represented play- 
ing chess with a high official.” This monarch is stated to have 
reigned about 3300 B.C.; while another professor corrects this 
chronology, and puts it back some four centuries to 3700 B. C.; 





* And yet Lafcadio Hearn affirms that the old calendar “ is incompar- 
ably more exact than our Western calendar in regard to nature-changes 
and manifestations.” 
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so that, according to this last surmise, the game of chess is 
very old indeed, and must have been known in the once mys- 
terious land of Mizraim only about 5,205 years ago. But all 
this is absurd. 

But the earliest mention of the game in Sanskrit writings, 
as far as we know, is in the first half of the 7th century A. D., 
in a work entitled “ Harsha-karita,” said to be the earliest 
attempt at historical romance in that language, which was 
translated by Prof. E. B. Cowell of Cambridge a few years 
_ since; but chess is only referred to therein as £vown in Hind, 

not the time of its inception. 

I shall now proceed to show how, when, and why it was in- 
vented. 

Among the events of the year 353 H., which commenced 
on the ist of August, 946, of the Christian era, just nine hun- 
dred and fifty-five years ago, the death is recorded of Abu- 
Bikr-Muhammad, known as Sul-us-Suli, or Sul, who was a 
native of a place called Suli. He was a man of vast erudition, 
and proficient in most of the sciences and learning then culti- 
vated, including chronology and the traditions of the prophet, 
Muhammad, and was the author of several works. He was, 
moreover, the greatest chess-player then known, and was 
famous as such throughout the Musalman countries. His skill 
and proficiency in this game, in consequence, became a proverb; 
and when anyone attained great skill therein, people used to 
say: “‘So-and-so is a perfect Sul at chess,” or “ He is as pro- 
ficient as Sul before him.” 

On this account an idea arose among some persons, that 
Sul was himself the inventor of the game; but this was totally 
incorrect. It was invented by the sage, Sahsih or Sihssih, or 
Sis as it is written by different foreign, 2. e¢. non- Hindi, authori- 
ties—but it is a Musalman corruption of the purely Hindi name 
of Sahasi, son of Dahir, whose family in atter years, became 
rulers of Sind, and which Sahasi was also known under the by- 
name of Laj-Laj. He is said to have invented it for a Rai or 
Rajah of the territory of Sind, named Bhalit, by some called 
Baghil, who was famous under the name or title of Sheram. 
The reason of its invention is said to have been because Ard- 
shir, son of Babak, of the Sassanian dynasty of Iran-Zamin, or 
the ancient Persian empire, had invented, long before, the game 
of Nard or backgammon. 

Ard-shir Babakan having invented it, the game was also 
sometimes called Nard-i-shir, after him. He devised a chequ- 
ered cloth (both it and chess are still played throughout the 
East, on a chequered cloth, which folds up, instead of on a 
board, as with us) containing twelve divisions or compartments 
according to the twelve solar months of the Persian year, and 
the muhrahs or counters with which Ward was played, corre- 
spended with the number of days of the lunar month of the 
Fire-Worshippers or Ancient Persians; and one half of the 
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counters were white and the other black, because one*half the 
month has moonlight nights, and the other half dark ones. 
The moves from one division or space to another he likened 
to the decrees of destiny, which vary and change, are turned 
and inverted, in the life of every human being, the fate of each 
one differing from that of another. 

So, after this game of Nard or backgammon had been in- 
vented, it was received with the utmost interest and delight; 
and after it had become generally known, the people of Fars 
(Persia proper) used to make a great boast of it, and to exult 
over those of Sind adjoining them. On this account the ruler 
of Sind is said to have sent for the sage Sahsih (Sahasi) and to 
have commanded him to try and invent some other game, which 
should entirely surpass this boasted Persian game of Nard, but 
to be also played like it, on a chequered cloth, and which 
among the wise, should be considered much more intellectual, 
and to require much greater skill, and far deeper thought, to 
play successfully. 

The statement regarding its invention, contained in a famous 
old book, entitled “‘ Nafayis-ul-Funun,” or “ Precious Things in 
Science,” is as follows: : 

Sahsih (Sahasi), also known as Laj-Laj, son of Dahir, which 
latter was one of the ancient rulers of Sind (and the last of the 
Rais or kings of Sind, who fell in battle fighting against the 
Arabs, when they subdued that territory in 94 H.—712-13 
A. D.—, was also called Dahir), was the inventor of the game. 
Two reasons are given why it was inverted. One is, and ap- 
parently the most authentic one, that among the ancient rulers 
of Sind, Rai Bhalit, by some called Rai Baghil, who was very 
warlike, and who was never contented unless leading his troops 
against some one, and carrying on wars against his neighbors, 
at last became afflicted with some painful disorder which pre- 
cluded him from sitting a horse, or on an elephant; and as he 
was passionately fond of military operations, and “setting 
squadrons on the field,” he assembled together the sages, and 
all the most sagacious and ingenious persons of his court and 
of Sind, and addressed them, saying: ‘As you are all aware 
that I am afflicted with this complaint, I desire that you would 
devise some contrivance, whereby, without being obliged to sit 
on horse-back or on an elephant, J may sti!l be able to occupy 
myself in (the semblance of) warfare; so that I may divert my 
thoughts from brooding over this disorder afflicting me, and 
thereby obtain some relief.” 

Sahsih (Sahasi), otherwise Laj-Laj, son of Dahir, then came 
forward, and having made his obeisance, said: “I have in my 
possession an expedient whereby this difficulty may be solved 
and remedied, and the Rai obtain the alleviation he seeks.” 
Thus saying, he arose, and having gone to his own dwelling, 
he soon returned, bringing along with him the game of chess 
complete, a cloth to play it upon, and the chess-men, all of 
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which he had invented. The other wise men there assembled 
greatly applauded Sahsih for his invention, and considered that 
Nard or backgammon was not to be compared with it; while 
Rai Bhalit, was so transported with delight, that he declared to 
Sahsih, saying: “ Demand of me, O sage whatever thou mayest 
_ desire, and I will grant it unto thee.” 


~<+ 
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THE MYTHS AND LAWS OF BABYLONIA, AND 
THE BIBLE. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD, M. S. B. A. 





The pronouncement of the German Emperor against some 
of the views promulgated by Dr. Delitsch in his pamphlet 
‘Bible and Babel,” and also in his recent lecture at Berlin, has 
considerably more to be said on its behalf than would be 
known to persons unacquainted with Assyriology and Semitic 
studies. The imperial judgment is not undeserved, and a few 
remarks in corroboration of this statement may be interesting. 

The original pamphlet of Dr. Delitsch, which is partly 
illustrated by pictures that have appeared in an English work, 
“Light from the East,” without any acknowledgement of the 
fact being made in the treatise, does not dwell, as the learned 
doctor did in his latest lecture, upon the recently deciphered 
“*Code of Hammurabi”*; but is occupied with a discussion of 
the similarities between certain Babylonian storiés and myths, 
as tar as in their somewhat mutilated condition they are at 
present known to us, and the earlier chapters of Genesis. 

It is not in any sense novel that we now know that many 
peoples other than the Jews, possessed accounts more or less 
distorted of the Creation, and the Flood, and similar subjects; 
what is new, is, that additional cuneiform literature upon these 
matters has been added to the tablets originally translated by 
Mr. George Smith, summaries of which have been preserved to 
us in Greek by Berosus; making the Babylonian narratives 
much more complete. These versions, now they have become 
more intelligible, are found in many cases to be very similar to 
those of the Bible. 

Dr. Delitsch and others, such as Professors Gunkel and 
Haupt, because of these coincidences, and also because, as 
should be admitted, they were written down by cuneiform 
scribes earlier than the Mosaic books, in their Hebrew recen- 
sion, argue that they are the originals from which the Hebrew 
accounts were derived. The cuneiform narratives bear few in- 
dications of being directly inspired by divine interposition - 
from above, but many evidences of being of “the earth 
earthy” and approximate, more or less, to myths of other 





’ 
* For the “‘ Code ”’ see “‘ The Code of Laws promulgated by Hammurabi, King of Babylon 
2285-2242 B.C.”” Translated by C. H. W. Johns, M.A. Edinburgh. 
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races of a very anthropomorphic and primitively savage culture. 
If, therefore, the Hebrew records are derived from the Baby- 
lonian ones, they are, according to Dr. Delitsch, merely the 
result of a more advanced and moral people utilizing and im- 
proving upon the better portion of the Babylonian myths, and 
altogether are only a result of the evolutionary progress of one 
small section of mankind. 

There are, however, two very impertant matters to be taken 
into consideration tending to contradict this view. In the first 
place, it is possible that both the Babylonian and the Hebrew 
record on the subject may be derived from information origi- 
nally imparted to man, and events recorded by him, of which 
the Jewish form is the purest, and the more primitive, recen- 
sion, although it happens to have, in the books we now find it, 
been committed to writing at a later date than the cuneiform 
versions. : 

This, however, does not necessarily involve, though it cer- 
tainly implies, that they are copies of earlier records of the 
most perfect and unadulterated recension. Whilst the Baby- 
lonian texts are the true accounts amplified by, and inter- 
mingled with many nature myths and savage and anthropo- 
morphic conceptions, written in the copies that we now possess 
of them by the scribes of a race who had departed from primi- 
tive simplicity and truth. 

To decide the question with accuracy and authority, the 
arbitrator should be a scholar of erudition in such folklore and 
in the history of the early races of mankind, and an accomp- 
lished Assyriologist and Hebrew scholar. Several such men 
have, however, come to a decision; and it is one adverse to 
Dr. Delitsch’s views, and as a humble student of these matters 
I venture to be entirely on their side. 

The cuneiform stories, in my opinion, bear irrefutable proofs 
of being what may be termed. a long and prolix recension of 
shorter and earlier records, and, moreover, many of the addi- 
tions to the original are not only of a frivolous and puerile 
character*; utterly unworthy of such momentous subjects; 
mixed up with magic and the crudest absurdities; but are of a 
nature so indecent and revolting as to be unfit for publication. 
These portions of the Chaldean myths very properly are left 
unpublished, but that is no reason why Dr. Delitsch and his 
partisans should write and lecture as if they were non-existant. 

This renders it opportune to mention, in passing, that this 
Hammurabi Code, to any scholar capable of accurately trans- 
lating its many clauses, presents punishments for crime, not 
merely of immorality, but unnatural offenses, quite inadequate 
to their character, and, indeed, the tone of this, to us wonder- 
fully restored series of laws, is so alien to the high code of the 
Decalogue, that the suzgestion that the latter is a product of 








* The greedy hovering of the gods over-the sacrifice “like flies” to eat the meat offering, 
is an instance of the kind. 
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the former is certainly unreasonable. This statement as to the 
defective morals and the cruelties sanctioned by even judicial 
opinion by Hammurabi’s people, applies to all nations sur- 
rounding Palestine, and to certain tribes within it, with whom 
the Hebrews came in contact. ; 

This aspect of the subject introduces the second chief 
argument contradicting the theories of Dr. Delitsch and his 
followers. If they desire us to.abandon the idea of there 
having been in any sense anything miraculous: that is to say 
any intervention transcending merely human evolution, in in- 
formation afforded to our race as to the origin of its habitation 
and itself, they are in this difficulty: that a still greater miracle 
confronts them in historic times, as to the truth of which denial 
is impossible. This is, that the Jews whilst intermingling with 
surrounding peoples, often of the same race as themselves, 
whose practices were of the vilest character, inter-marry with 
them, “cross fertilized” by them in every way, and even some- 
times copying their evil deeds; peoples every one of whom 
worshipped, or dreaded, a god, or gods, not only, but also a 
goddess, or many, after which concent invariably comes (unless 
it was there before), the moral deluge: the Jews absorbed and 
retained only the good, rejecting the vile and impure; selected 
the gold and refused the dross. What alembic other than 
divine intervention and guidance, supposing, as Dr. Delitsch 
suggested, they, unequipped with sach assistance from genuine 
ancestral tradition, could ever account for such a fact? 

The Mesopotamians had the vaunted code of Hammurabi, 
fortified by thousands of precedents and judgments; the Greeks 
had the great Cretan Gortyna law code and the edicts of Solon; 
the Romans, the laws of Numa and the Twelve Tables; 
Egypt, the precepts of Menes and his descendants, but the 
result we know. A perusal af Herodotus and Lucian, Juvenal 
and Petronius, will give us, doubtless, a fair idea of this. 
The unbiassed student of history must admit that there was an 
initial force making for righteousness in the Hebrew race that 
is by ordinary historic processes unaccounted for. Dr. Delitsch 
thinks, if he agrees that there was such a force, that they were 
not endowed with it at first; but that does not eliminate the 
difficulty of accounting for its assistance.* 

That there are interesting similarities between the Code of 
Hammurabi and the “Laws of the Covenant” in Exodus 
20-24 to 23-19 especially, and also the Laws of Deuteronomy, 
is certainly true. Also the figure of the Deity (seated upon a 
throne) Shamash, who is said to have presented the laws to 
Hammurabi, has in his hand a sceptre, encircled at the middle 
by a buckle, a frequent symbol of justice upon Babylonian 
monuments. * This is almost certainly the “ right sceptre thou 





*Professor Kittel says: ‘In the Old Testament we are in a sphere differing toto celo from 
that of Babylon: it is quite another world; there it is the sphere of a heathen nature worship, 
with all its concomitants; here it is that of a revealed and monotheistic religion.” See “The 
Babylonian Excavations and Early Bible History,” page 42. 
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lovest righteousness,” of Jehovah in the 45th Psalm. Ham- 
murabi also appears to have come nearer to expressing mono- 
theistic views than other Assyrian or Babylonian kings. He 
speaks of God Ilu, without specialising any deity’s name. It 
is practically El or Elohim, of the Bible. Hammurabi invokes 
God, not Bel or Merodach, but the deity in the abstract, omni- 
present and omniscient, who knows, what occurs in secret. 
This God is the arbitrator in cases of accidental injury: sucha 
mishap is “an act of God”; article 249 of the Code says, ‘‘God 
struck him,” and 266, speaks of a “curse of God.” It 1s to 
God the oath is taken, and in God, the trust of coming safe, 
through the ordeals imposed, is placed. 

Some years ago, Prof. Jastrow had noted that Hammurabi 
spoke in such terms of one God, Merodach, as to give one the 
impression that when thinking of him, the king for the mo- 
ment lost sight of all other gods. In the prologue to the code, 
however, Hammurabi speaks in the plural, “The great Gods 
have called me, on my breast I| cherish the inhabitants of the 
land of Sumir and of Babylonia.” 

However the real divergence between the Laws of Ham- 
murabi and those of Jehovah, is fundamental. For all_the 
Babylonian asseverations by, or to, God, nowhere does the code 
speak of pleasing Him, or sin against Him; nowhere of 
charity to one’s neighbor, or of the holiness of God. The 
religious undercurrent of all the Mosaic legislation is absent, 
as are its stern rules for moral purity. By Hammurabi, prosti- 
tution, or worse, is implicitly permitted /\s stated before, it 
is fair to judge the two codes by results. The Hebrew laws 
laid the basis in a guided conscience, even if they were ever 
broken in the keeping, for Christianity to be founded upon. 
The Code of Hammurabi produced a people whose armed mil- 
lions were scattered as chaff before the wind by Alexander’ s 
brigade of Macedonians and Greeks. 


Aut» 
ry 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue Hittires.—The Hittite inscriptions have been found 
in districts as far separate as Smyrna in Asia Minor, Ninevah, 
and Hamath in Syria. One was found in one place, another in 
another. And they were not all alike. Prof. Jensen says: “It 
was after the discovery of a number of these inscriptions that 
Prof. Sayce in particular, the versatile and active. English 
scholar, pointed out an identity of kind existing between sev- 
eral of them, thereby rencering a service, the importance of 
which is not ‘to be underestimated.” “ Thus,” he continues, 
“there sprang into existence an historical people whose very 
existence up to that time seemed wholly unknown to.us. To 
all appearance this people was possessed of a great past. It 
had extended, or at least had marched victoriously over a con- 
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siderable part of Asia Minor; it had reached the Euphrates, 
perhaps even crossed it, penetrating into the East, and had 
passed down into Syria. It boasted of an art, derived, it is 
true, from Egypt and the lands of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
but still it was independent and creative enough to work out its 
own method of writing.” 

Who was this people? Prof. Sayce called them Hittites. 
For in the place where some of the inscriptions were found, 
that is to say, in Syria and the district lying to the north of it, 
is found that territory to which the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments give the name of Khate. The Old Yestament calls 
its inhabitants K/ztim or Hittites. But Prof. Jensen disputes 
the identification. It would be all right, he says, if all the 
“ Hittite”.monuments had been found in Khate, that is, in 
Syria and its neighborhood; or if it could be proved that the 
inhabitants of Khate, z.e. the Hittites, had travelled through 
Assyria and Asia Minor and had left inscriptions as they went, 
and especially if the date of the inscriptions agreed with the 
date ot so widespread a supremacy of the Hittites. But these 
demands, he believes, cannot be met. 

Who were they then? ‘They were the ancestors,” says 
Prof. Jensen (hulding his former opinion more firmly now), 
“of the Armenians who dwell there still.’”’ This is Prof. Jen- 
sen’s "great discovery. It has been counted a heresy hitherto, 
a heresy of the rankest kind.—Zhe Expository Times. 


EXCAVATIONS BY THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION Funp.—In 
Athen., October 4, 1902, R. A. Stewart Macalister gives a brief 
report of his first three months’ excavations at Tell-ej-Jezari, 
the ancient Gezer. Four different occupations are revealed, 
the neolithic, the other three of the Bronze Age. The walls of 
the three upper settlements have been identified. Two burial 
caves have been found. One of them was apparently excavated 
by the neolithic inhabitants as a crematorium, and many burnt 
human bones were found in it. Later it was used by people 
who did not practice cremation. The burnt bones are found 
to have belonged to a non-Semitic race, the others to Semites. 
In the second cave, which was originally a cistern, were found 
fifteen bodies, and the finest collection of bronze weapons yet 
found in Palestine. A large rectangular bath has been found, 
and a magnificent megalithic structure, apparently a temple at 
which human sacrifices were offered, was in process of excava- 
tion when the report was written. So far no datable objects 
have been found, except scarabs and jar-handles impressed with 
the devices of scarabs. These belong to the Middle Kingdom, 
about 2000 B.C. An earlier report, but in some respects more 
detailed, is in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, October, 1902.—American Journal of Archeology. 





EDITORIAb. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST. 


We have spoken in a previous number of the earliest home 
of the human race, and have shown that it was in the valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, the very localities spoken of in the 
Scriptures and referred to in the traditions prevalent in the 
East. We are to devote this number to the study of the be- 
ginnings of architecture, but shall go back to this very locality 
for illustrations of the subject. 

It is a remarkable fact that the earliest mention of structures 
of any kind, is that which concerns the tree, the gateway, the 
altar and the city, all of which are mentioned in the story of 
the Garden of Eden. It may, indeed, seem to be a mere 
assumption when we say that these form the elements which 
appeared in the earliest architecture of the world, but such is 
the opinion of the best writers upon the subject, and it has 
been confirmed by many recent discoveries. It was formerly 
the opinion that the cave was the earliest abode of man, and 
that the rude hut took its place, and following this was the 
house, with its doorways and walls and roof; but as we go back 
to the earliest days we find that primitive man lived in a warm 
climate, and dwelt among the trees and found food and shelter 
from the objects of Nature, and only as he wandered from his 
first home did he find it necessary to resort to caves. The 
date of his departure from this traditional locality is some- 
what uncertain, but recent discoveries have carried back the 
beginnings of civilization so early, that many have concluded 
the historic period here preceded the prehistoric elsewhere, and 
that men were building cities in the central region, while they 
were dwelling in caves in other and distant localities. This 
does not prove there was no Stone Age in this region, but, on 
the contrary, it carries back the date of the age indefinitely, 
and makes us to realize something as to the antiquity of man 
upon the earth. 

In reference to the earliest condition of man in this locality, 
we have no actual information, except that which comes to us 
through tradition; but judging from the nature of the soil, and 
the character of the climate, and the resources of the country, | 
we may conclude that here man first abandoned the wild state, 
came into the practice of agriculture, and began the custom of 
erecting villages, which ultimately grew into cities, and became 
thoroughly civilized. Such is the opinion of those who have 
visited the region and have noticed the wonderful fertility of 
the soil and the ease with which it was irrigated, and the evi- 
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dence of a numerous population, which once inhabited the 
region; making it worthy of the name of “ Paradise,” though 
at present desolation reigns supreme. The same opinion is 
expressed by those who have studied the ruins of the various 
cities which once stood beside the banks of these historic 
rivers, for they find that there has been a succession of races 
and peoples for many thousands of years. 

What the earliest structures were remains somewhat un- 
certain, but it seems that man, even in the state of nature, was 
endowed with certain qualities which enabled him to under- 
stand and to use the mechanical principles, for this progress is 
manifest in the various structures which embody these princi 
ples, the earliest specimens of which were probably erected 
in the valley of the Tigris. 

These may have been made out of wood, resembling 
those which are still occupied by people in various parts 





PRIMITIVE HOUSES IN TROPICAL LANDS.* 


of the world, of which illustrations are given in the cut. The 
rude huts, which were the primitive habitations of man, be- 
came more pretentious, and these were followed by the great 
cities which are mentioned in history. The same mechanical 
principles were found in the city that were embodied in the 
house, for every city had a wall corresponding to the wall of 
the house, a gateway corresponding to the doorway of the 
house, and a templé corresponding to the hearth in a house. 

The house may have been a mere hut made of poles, reeds 





* This cut represents the huts which are still common amid the tropical forests of the South 
Sea Islands. The huts which were built on-the plains of Babylonia resembled them ia some 
respects, but were made from wattle-work, covered with clay, and had peaked rvofs. Pictures 
of these may be seen cut into the rocks of the region. 
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wattle-work or mud, but it must necessarily have a wall anda 
door, or an opening of some kind, and generally would have a 
‘hearth in the center. The village would, also, naturally have 
a wall of some kind surrounding it, and a gateway at its en- 
trance. It matters not whether the walls were composed of 
timber stockades, or of stone; -the gateway a mere opening in 
th: wall, or constituting a lofty portal, the same elements 
appear in the village as are found in the house. The city 
always must present the same features: the wall of the city 
being only a repetition of that of the house and village; the 
gateway that led into the city was the repetition of the door- 
way that led into the house; the altar, which was the center of 
the city, was only the reproduction of the hearth, which was 
the center of the household, and the temple was only the out- 
growth of the altar. The king, or chief, who ruled over the 
citv, was only the representative of the father of the house- 
huld. The divinity, which was worslLipped in the temple, was 
the divinity of the hearth, with his character changed and his 
dominion enlarged; the religion of the household being trans- 
ferred to the temple. This correlation is very important, for 
it was from the domestic and religious life that architecture 
grew, and it was this which ruled throughout all the earliest 
stages of its progress. | 

There are, to be sure, some who hold that the rude stone 
monuments, which are scattered over the globe, actually pre- 
ceded all of these structures which have been referred to in 
history, and that the dolmens, the standing stones, the menhirs 
and the triliths, and the earth circles, were the elements out of 
which all architecture was developed; and it was in the open- 
air temple that religion made its first home. But we may con- 
clude that these were onlv modifications which were adopted 
by a rude people, who dwelt in the forest and who, as the 
children of nature, disliked the restraints of the city and the 
customs of organized society, and they only show a parallel de- 
development, and prove nothing in reference to the early 
stages of architecture. It is to be acknowledged that these 
were all consecrated to the worship of nature divinities, and 
were connected with the sun worship; but they contain the 
same elements which were incorporated in the house, and 
afterward in the city. The dolmen, which was used as a bury- 
ing place, was patterned after the house—the earth wall 
represented the wall of the city, the trilith represented the 
dvuor, the altar stone represented the hearth, the standing stone. 
represented the column; the only element lacking to make a 
perfect structure, was the roof. 

These facts only illustrate the point which we have made, 
for the structures which appeared in the prehistoric and the 
early historic periods were all connected with the “ beginnings 
of architecture,” and were the embodiment of it, under 
diverse forms. They also show that all nations, whether situa- 
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ted in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, passed through about 
the same stages of progress, and erected the same class of 
structures; making walls which were similar wherever they ap- 
peared; also, gateways, columns, and even cornices, which 
resemble one another, the chief difference being in the style of 
ornamentation and the finish of the different parts. 

I. This is the point which we design to illustrate, and shall 
begin with the description ot the wall. 

Tradition carries us back to the walls made of osiers, and to 
the conical roof of the early dwellings, but the walls of the 
first cities were generally built of masses of clay, supported by 
abutments; or of rough stone, partially trimmed, called 
cyclopzan walls; or of polygonal stones; or of stones placed 
in layers—the progress of society being represented by each 
style of wall. Various specimens of these walls may be seen 

in the cuts; one of 
which represents the 
cyclopcean walls and 
the Lion Gateway, 
which were in front 
of the Bee-Hive tomb 
of the Mycenzan 
kings; another, repre 
sents the differcnt 
styles of walls which 
have been found in 
the city of Jerusalem; 
the third represents 
the wall with abut- 
ments, which _ sur- 
EARLIEST STYLE OF WALL rounded the temple 
of Jerusalem, the very shape of the stones, and the construction 
of the walls, furnishing the means by which the history of the 
city and the temple can be read. 

Recent explorations at the ancient Gaza have brought to 
light a remarkable structure, This megalithic structure is ex- 
hibited in the plate. It consists of eight pillars, three of them 
still standing, and an altar, or a socket, used for holding the 
“ Asherah,” or symbol of worship. Mr. Masterman says: 

We have the remains of at least seven periods of occupation. Begin- 
ning with the caves in which flint knives and a primitive kind of pottery 
was found, we come next tothe period of the earliest city builders, or temple 
builders, who have surrounded their large enclosure with a city wall, con- 
sisting of an earth bank faced with stone. We next find a circle of stand- 
ing stones resembling those found at Stonehenge in Great Britain, We 
afterwards find the great Baal Temple, which belonged to the period of the 
Bronze Age; after this, the historic period. 


At first the size of the stones was regarded as an index 
of a nation’s grandeur, and everywhere we find the great 
cyclopcean walls, which were put tcgether by the brute strength 
of the people, who were gathered in masses and ruled by one 
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mind, but afterward the stones which involved more mechanical 
skill and showed a higher finish, were placed in the walls. The 
same thing is true of the house and the temple—size, rather 
than finish, was the standard of excellence. 

In Babylonia the first or earliest buildings which have been 
discovered were made of sun-burned brick, but were made up 
of walls of immense thickness, and contained drains, some of 
which were arched. The mechanical skill required to construct 
these walls and the drains was far beyond that which was 
exercised in the Stone Age. The testimony of all the ex- 
plorers is to the same effect. Their dates may have been 
exaggerated, but the facts remain the same. The cities of 
Babylonia show that a fair degree of civilization had been 
reached. : 

With clay as a building material, so readily moulded into 
any desired shape and capable of being baked. by the action of 
the sun, without the use of fire, it was almost as easy to build 
a large house as a small one, by the addition of rooms and 
wings, and stories, which differentiated the house from the 
passe: and the palace from the temple, and served to make 

ugeness the index of grandeur. The best specimens of archi- 

tecture of Babylonia and Assyria, as well as Egypt, were 
characterized by such hiugeness, but without any external 
beauty. 

The cyclopcean masonry was used in the Argive fortresses, 


as well as the gateways of Mycenz, and was earlier than the 
well-dressed blocks so common at Troy, but it is supposed that 
the massive clay walls discovered by the American explorers 
at Nine were much earlier, for they date back as far as 


4500 B.C., which was anterior to the building of the pyramids. 
The American explorers also found pavements at Nippur, which 
dated back to pre Sargonic times; one of which was called the 
pavement of Naram Sin. It was situated about six or eight 
feet above the present level of the desert. Mr. Haynes pene- 
trated through more than thirty feet of ruins before he reached 
the virgin soil, and thirty-five feet before he was at the water 
level. But at this lower level there were the human remains, 
which showed that man had existed in a rude state before this 
great city, whose ruins rise so high above the desert, had begun 
to be built. It is supposed, by Mr. Haynes, to be the ancient 
= where sacrificial victims were burned; but by Professor 
ilprecht was supposed to mark the site of a prehistoric grave, 
which was dug during the Stone Age. 
Prof. Hilprecht says that twenty-one strata of historical 
eriods are represented by the ruins of Nippur. In the earliest 
Sumevids stratum we recognize six phases of historical develop- 
ment, by the remains of the cifferent kinds of brick employed 
and by the size of the brick; six periods are determined by frag- 
ments of baked and unbaked bricks in the temple court. The 
walls of the early period were of immense thickness, and were 
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made of unburned clay, but columns were not used until quite 
late in history. In fact, it is supposed by Prof. Hilprecht that 
there were libraries in Babylonia before columns were built. 
Gateways, with inscribed sockets, were used before there were 
columns. Ziggurats, 
or towers, were built 
before the column 
came into use. An 
arch, made out of 
brick, with wedge- 
shaped joints, and 
made out of simple 
clay, was discovered. 
It was built to sup- 
| ort a vaulted tunnel, 
which was used for 
the draining of the 
foundations. of the 
palace and the 
temple; the preservation of the arch for six thousand years 
showing the same mechanical strength and skill that built it. 

The religious instincts of the people, to be sure, for a long 
time discouraged any deviation from the original shapes. The 
sacredness of the house, led to the perpetuity of its shape in 
the tomb, and the sacredness of both gave a conventional 
stiape to the temple. The conception of the universe was that 
of a great house, whose dome spanned the sky, and was peo- 
pled by the divinities, above, and by man below. 

In Egypt, also, graves have been found which antedated the 
days of the pyramids by several thousand years. These graves 
show that 'the habitation which was occupied, was a circular 
hut, and that the 
peuple were in the 
Sone Age, but 
were acquainted 
with the use of 
pottery, and were 
accustomed to 
bury their dead in 
th: form of a cir- 
cular grave, and 
deposit pottery 
vessels along with 
them. 

. The history ot ROUGH BOSSES AND COMB MARGINS, 
the city of Jerusa- 
_ lem is written iu its walls and in the stones lying beneath the 
surface. But before the city was occupied by the Israelites 
there was on the same spot, the walled town which was built by 
the Canaanites, and was, perhaps, overthrown by the Hittites. 
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These possibly may have been in existence when Abraham 
was following his flocks. 

The excavations at Jerusalem, conducted afterward by Mr. 
Bliss, revealed a series of walls and gateways, which proved a 
‘succession of cities even at Jerusalem. The stones in the wall 
show various styles of masonry and several periods of rebuild- 
ing. The lowest course show rough foundation work; above 
it, quarry-dressed and roughly-squared; the third, straight 
joints; the fourth, chisel-picked centers and combed- -margins; 
another, rough bosses and comb- -picked margins. Great towers 
were found, with massive walls; also rock-hewn chambers and 
door-sills, which had been worn by the feet of those who passed 
over them. A succession of these, one above the other, showed 
the passage of time. Mr. F. J. Bliss says: “The hint is 








WALL WITH ABUTMENTS AT JERUSALEM. 


furnished by the fortifications, that the first city was built to 
resist the great conquerors of the Egyptian dynasty, begin- 
ning with Thothmes I. It is possible, however, that they may 
have been built earlier as a protection against local foes.”"* 
II. We turn to the gateway. This is a very important ele- 
ment in the history of architecture, for it carries us back to the 
earliest times, when ‘men dwelt in huts, and brings us on to the 
time when they dwelt in great cities, whose walls secured a 
defense, and entrance to which was thoroughly guarded. 

' We give a picture of the gateway at Mycena, which repre- 
sents the different kinds of walls, the earliest form of the arch, 
the earliest form of the column, and the earliest form of the 
hut or house; all in close proximity, and all suggestive of the 


* Maunds of Many Cities,” p. 137. 
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traditions of the past, but full of promise for the future. This 
gateway brings to light that stage of civilization which pre- 
vailed during the Mycenzan Age, and shows us the gradual de- 
velopment of architecture ‘through all ages. We see in the 
walls that guarded the entrance to the gateway, the different 
forms and styles of dressing the stone: the rough course of 
masonry represents the cyclopcean period; the polygonal stones. 
represent the second period; the stones with rough bos-es 
projecting, the third period. 

The same forms of masonry have been found by Mr. F J. 
Bliss in the walls of Jerusalem. Besides these, he found both 
quarry-dressed and chisel-picked stone, making a fourth and 
fifth period. The gateways at Jerusalem show several distinct 
periods, by super-induced sills with door sockets. The width 
of the gate varies, with the different periods, but the smooth- 
faced masonry continued through four gate periods. The 
abutments and gate-towers are important in connection with 
the history of architecture. In the earliest period, there w re 
no abutments and no columns, but at a later period abutments 
appeared in Babylonia, in Jerusalem, at Damascus, and at Troy. 
But the plain wall, with its different kinds of stone cutting or 
trimming, is a better index of age or period, than the abutment. 
Great catastrophies came upon the different cities of the east, 
and changed them into immense heaps, from which there 
stood forth only the great thick walls and the terraces of 
the temples. But it is difficult to determine the age, from the 
ruins and debris of the temples; so that when we find a gate- 
way like that at Mycenz, we can read the record more readily 
and correctly, than we can that which is presented by different 
layers of earth, or the different kinds of buildings. Th re 
were gateways at Babylonia belonging to different periods, 
some of which were guarded by lion-headed figures; others, by 
the figures of immense bulls, and by human figures, with ea_le 
heads, showing that the religious symbols were incorpora'ed 
into the architecture at a very early date. There were also 
great gateways in front of the temples of Egypt, but in front 
of the gateways there were long, parallel lines of sphinxes, 
arranged in double rows, which guarded the approach to the 
temple, and imparted a sense of awe and fear to all who ap- 
proached the temple. The gateway itself was of a more im- 
posing height than the temple, in front of which it stood, but 
it was built after the same general style, with its walls drawing 
in towards the top, and an immense cornice, or coping, pro- 
jecting beyond the wall; while the common religious symbol, 
of the winged globe, was a conspicuous figure in front of the. 
wall and above the entrance to the gateway. There were 
obelisks in Egypt, which were placed in front of the temple, 
and which were, perhaps, the earliest form of the column; but 
were the survivals from the prehistoric: period, and are sup- 
posed to be connected with sun-worship. 





LION GATEWAY AT MYCENZ&, 


This Gateway at Mycenz@ is a most remarkable structure. It is approsched by a roadway 50 feet long and 28 
feet wide. The Gateway itself is 10 feet 4 inches high and 9 feet wide, [t contains an immense lintel, 16 1-2 feet 
long, 8 feet broad, and 3 1-2 feet thick, and has a pointed arch, formed by heavy stones overlapping one another, 
until they meet 10 feet above the lintel. The space is filled by a slab on which is sculptured the column and the 
two lions which guard the gateway and the tomb. 
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Obelisks are supposed to be the survivals of the standing 
stones, which were so common in prehistoric times, and were 
always connected with the sun-worship which prevailed. 
These standing stones were connected with the open air 
temples, which were always circular in shape, and only pre- 
sented a series of triliths, arranged in the form of a horseshoe, 
with the altar in the center; but the fact that there was a mono- 
lith, or standing stone in the gateway of this temple, and that 
it was so placed as to cast a shadow into the temple and toward 
the altar at the time of the rising of the sun, at the time of the 
solstice, suggests the thought that the obelisk was a survival 
of the same worship, and that the temple of Egypt was 
devoted to sun-worship. Of course there was a great contrast 
between the temples of Egypt and these circular enclosures, 
for they are surrounded by solid walls, which are decorated by 
figures of kings and priests, and are filled with stately columns 
finished in the highest style of Egyptian art. Yet these very 
temples were so arranged as to catch the rays of the sun as it 
rises at the solstice. The very innermost recesses of the temple 
being reached by the rays, which turned the temple into a 
gigantic telescope. 

These elements, however, which were found in the different 
gateways of Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt, were concentrated 
into a small compass in the gateway of Mycene, for here we 
find different kinds of walls, representing different ages and 
styles of architecture on either side of the gateway, itself—the 
rude lintel, with a post above the lintel, a lion upon either side 
of the post, a rude form of triangular arch above the post, and 
behind the gateway we see the conical form of the “treasure 
house,” which represents the primitive hut, and yet was the 
tomb of a king. The whole progress of architecture up to 
this time was concentrated into this one locality, but the 
promise and anticipation of its future is concentrated into the 
pillar, or post, above the gateway, for this is the earliest repre- 
sentative of the column. 

III. This leads us to the column, and its connection with 
the tree. It was formerly the opinion that the column was the 
representation and the survival of the wooden post which sup- 
ported the projecting roof of the primitive house, and so 
formed the portico to the house. This was a thought men- 
tioned by Perrot and Chippiez, who have shown very clearly 
that the connecting links are to be found in the tombs of 
Midas in Phrygia and elsewhere, and assert they were trans- 
mitted from Persia to Asia Minor and Greece at an early period. 
But the opinion of Arthur Evans is that the column is the sur- 
vival of the tree, which stood in the Garden of Eden, and was 
a symbol of the presence of the divinity. The standing stones 
and dolmens were also the survival of the tree. 

F The columns of Persia have capitals-in the form of two- 
headed oxen, and pyramids in the form of dogs. The columns 
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of Egypt have capitals in the form of the lotus blossom—buds 
and blossoms. The columns of the Greeks have capitals in 
different shapes, each order of Greek architecture being indi 
cated by the shape of the capital. The Doric capital was 
always in the form of a roundlet; the Ionic capital in the 
form of a scroll; the Cornithian in the form of a canthus leaf; 
the Phoenician capital in the form of an animal’s head. The 
American column was without a capital, but had a band about 
the middle, and served as an ornament in front of the palaces. 
None of these decide the question as to whether the column 
was a development from tlie tree, and was a religious symbol 
or not; for some would take the ground that there was an in- 
dependent origin of the column, and the tree, and the capital, 
in every country, and that each nation developed the capital 
and the column from its 
own ideas, independently 
of every other nation. 
This is certainly true, that 
the column, with its capi- 
tal, very fitly represents 
the habits and ideas of 
the people who have 
adopted it as the chief 
ornament in their archi- 
tectural structures. The 
animal-headed capital of 
the Persians suggests that 
they had to do with cat- 
tle; the fluted column of 
the Egyptians, — sur- 
mounted by the capital 
in the form of a lotus 
blossom, suggests the 
thought that the lotus 
was their sacred plant, 
and wasa symbol of their 
religion. But the column CARVED POSTS AND RAFTERS. 
of the Greeks, which was 
so different from all others, represented the kingly power—the 
lion either side of the column, being symbols of strength and 
power. The position of the column over the gateway which 
led to the treasure houses of the king, seems to confirm this 
supposition. There was, however, no doubt, a religious element 
connected with the column and its capital. everywhere, for the 
column in its use throughout all ages and lands was more of 
an ornament than a support, and was never regarded as a mere 
mechanical contrivance, or a part of the structural develop- 
ment. 
There were primitive settlements at Knossos, and a thickly 
populated region at a remote prehistoric period. This was 
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during the Stone Age. Dr. Arthur Evans says: “There was a 
transitional period, when copper came into use. At this time 
there were columns and streets, and pottery was in common 
use.” At Crete excavations have brought to light a series -of 
primitive houses containing pre-Mycenzan pottery, also evi- 
dences of “pillar worship.” Dr. Evans lighted upon a pre- 
historic palace, which he connects with the name of Minos. 
One thousand inscribed tablets in script, partly hieroglyphic 
and partly alphabetic, were exhumed. A bridge and a road 
were discovered, connecting Knossos with other cities of great 
antiquity. There was a high artistic development at Knossos 
in prehistoric times.. The existence in Crete of a prehistoric 
system of writing, is maintained. Pottery identical with that 
at Hissarlik was found in the early strata. Associated with 
celts, are perforated maces, obsidian knives, spindle whorls and 
bone implements. A transition period occurred when copper 
came into use. Pillars of Mycenzan form, sloping downward, 
narrower at the bottom than at the top, made of wood, were 
found; also a corridor, priestly forms wearing long robes, a 
central clay area, the survival of a prehistoric dwelling, were 
also discovered by Dr. Evans, who says: 


Among the great monuments of the Mycenzan world hitherto made 
known, it is remarkable that so little is found with reference to religious 
beliefs. The great wealth of the tombs, the rich contents of the pit graves, 
the rock-cut chambers, the massive vaults of the bee-hive tombs, are all so 
many evidences of a highly developed cult of ‘‘ departed spirits,” 

The pit altar of the Acropolis at Mycenz was dedicated to the “cult 
of the ancestors of the household,” In the central area of ‘Knossos, how- 
ever, there has been brought to light two rectangular altars, showing a 
special relation to the god of.the ‘‘ Double Axe.” The colossal rock-hewn 
altar at the mouth of the Idzan cave revealed the same thing: Through- 
out Crete, a series of caves contain votive and sacrificial deposits. In the 
prehistoric city of Gaulos, in Crete, we have the remains of a shrine con- 
taining a sacred tree; also a doorway showing the sanctity of the trilith as 
a ritual doorway. This doorway of the enclosure may have had before it, 
a sacred pillar; while within the sacred shrine was the tree itself, spread- 
‘ing its boughs over the low walls and lintel.- Within this, was a rock-cut 
cistern, showing that a ritual watering of sacred trees was the regular fea- 
ture of this form of worship. 

In Mycenz the tree 1s associated with the sacred pillar. The cult of 
trees and pillars of rude stones may be regarded as identical forms of wor- 
‘ship, but illustrate the progress of architecture as connected with religion. 
The presence of a tree or bush indicated the possession of the material 
object by the * Numen” or divinity, exactly as sun worship will account for 
the rough pyramidal stone, often seen so close to the altar, and in reality 
would ac¢ount for the obelisk being placed in front of the pyramid tomb. 
The cult of Mycenzan times consisted in the worship of sacred stones, 
pillars and trees. The whispering of the leaves of the trees at Dodonia, 
was the actual voice of the divinity. In the Druidical worship of the tree, 
‘the menhir was the symbol of the divinity; it was a survival of the tree. 

The prehistoric stone fence at Rollright guarded the temple enclosure, 
‘but the king-stone, is the tree. The Diktean caves contained a stalactite 
in the shape of atree. The sanctity of the portal and the doorway, in the 
primitive cult, is very general, and is associated with the sacred tree. The 
doorway, in a later architecture, like the dolmen, in Italy served as the dwell- 
ing place of the deity, making the threshold to be always regarded as sacred. 
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The Mycenzan column may have been derived from the tree, which 
was sacred; its downward tapering distinguishing the Greek from the 
Egyptian column. The Egyptian obelisk tapered from base to top, and 
resembled the menhir, while the earliest Greek column tapered from top 
to bottom, and resembled the tree with its branches. 

There is no trace of shafts or capitals at Knossos, though the shape of 
the shafts or columns has the downward taper, after the Mycenzan style. 


The mest interesting feature of the column and gateway at 
Mycene, is that they not only represent the survival of all the 
earliest elements of architecture, but they also represent the 
earliest form of the arch. Here, the arch is only a triangular 
opening, above a lintel, the column resting upon the lintel, but 
supporting what might be called a substitute for the keystone, 
and all together serving to distribute the weight, the wall on 
the two sides, and the pier and lintel and the column, receiving 
the weight, and together bearing the strain. But the principle 
of the true arch is lacking. 

This leads. us to the subject of the arch. It was formerly 
the opinion that the earliest form of the arch was the triangle, 
the very one presented in this gateway. Recent explorations 
in Babylonia, have, however, brought to light an arch made of 
brick, which has the keystone, and so is a true arch; and Dr. 
Hilprecht claims that it was executed about 4oco B.C., and 
was built over an aqueduct or drain, but was fifteen feet below 


Naram Sins pavement. This arch presents peculiarities which 
are of og interest, provided it was built at the time assigned. 


to it. Dr. Hilprecht says: 


It was constructed of well-baked brick, measuring 12 x 2% inches, laid 
on the principle of radiating voussoirs. The curve of the arch was effected. 
by wedge-shaped joints of simple clay mortar, used to cement the bricks. 
On the top of its crown, was a crushed terra-cotta pipe, intended to give 
exit to the rain water. It is supposed that the tunnel, which was used for 
a drain, was made to support all of the superincumbent mass, by this. 
remarkable arch. The walls of the tunnel were built with remarkable care,,. 
the lower courses being placed flat-wise, while the upper courses were up 
and down, like the books on a shelf. 

The lowest real brick structure was about thirty feet above the undis- 
turbed soil; in other words, about the level of Naram Sin’s pavement, in 
the temple mound. A corbelled arch of crude bricks, and a vaulted celler 
of burned bricks, the latter about twelve by eight feet in length and breadth, 
were discovered somewhere at a low level in the same mounds. From 
general indications, | should ascribe them to about 2500 B.C. They give 
evidence to the fact that arches and vaults were by no means uncommon in 
ancient Nippur. 

The city became an especial place of worship, the temple court pro- 
vided with a solid pavement and high walls. It presented this. character 
for over 3,000 years. Nine strata can be distinguished, more or less accu- 
rately, in the temple court. The dedris constituting the different strata, 
representing nearly 3,500 years of history, and including the pavement of 
Naram Sin, measures only from seventeen to nineteen feet in the temple 
court. 
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A large number of sculptured lion figures have. been discovered by 
Dr. Koldewez at Babylon. 

A number of prehistoric mortars, pestles and weapons have heen found 
fifty or sixty feet below the surface, at Grant’s Pass, Oregon. 

Prof. Nathaniei Schmidt, of Cornell University, has been appointed 
Curator of the American School of Archzology at Jerusalem. 

Another expedition to the Northwest Coast is to be undertaken by the 
Museum of Natural History of New York, under the direction of Mr. H. I, 
Smith, the well-known archzologist. 

The Celtic tribes, or the ancient Irish, had a heraldry of their own, by 
which the various tribes were distinguished, and wore different colors, but 
they had no coat of arms for the whole land. 

Dr. J. W. Fewkes has returned from the West Indies, with a large 
number of ‘stone collars, idols and curios, and a very remarkable cere- 
monial axe, cut in the form of a human being. 

A collection of Greek and Roman antiquities, belonging to the pre- 
historic or Mvcenzan portion of the Bronze Age, resembling articles found 
at Troy, are in the possession of Mr. Percy Scott, of England. 

The very chariot in which Pharaoh rode at Thebes has been found. It 
is one of the finest specimens of art. It is covered with Japier mache and 
stucco, and is carved inside and out with scenes from battles by Pharaoh. 

A singular system of ancient ditches, embankments and stone walls in’ 
Mills Township, Mass., have been explored. Mr. Clarence B, Moore found 
a large number of pottery vessels in Florida, which indicate a new phase 
of culture. 

The “ Records of the Past,’ May, 1903, has an article on the Hittite 
Ruins at Hilar, Asia Minor, by Ellsworth Huntington; another on Rock 
Sculptures in Coele-Syria, by Mrs. Howie; also an account of Delitzsch’s 
discovery of Hittite gods and stelz at Babylon. 

The first season’s excavations at Argos, Greece, conducted by Mr. 
Voligraff, have uncovered the ancient citadel, with walls of various epochs. 
A bouleuterion, a royal palace, five bee-hive tombs, one of which is adorned 
with paintings, cisterns, a small temple of the classical period, inscriptions 
relating to a sanctuary of Apollo, various terra-cottas, vases, statuettes, 
architectural fragments, etc,, have been found. The remains of the 
Mycenzan period are the most important. 

An archeological discovery of great interest was made recently in a 
bog in the northern part of Zealand, Denmark. It consists of a well- 
preserved bronze chariot for votive purposes, with the figure of a horse 
about ten inches long in front, and showing an image of the sun of about 
the same measurement, and inlaid with gold on the one side, placed just! 
behind the bronze horse. The rich spiral ornaments, which cover both 
sides of the sun image, seem to indicate a very early date for the find. 

The Peabody Museum during 1901-1902 published Mr. Gerdon’s report 
on the Hieroglyphic Stairway at Copan, and Mr. Teobert Maler’s report on 
Explorations in the Umasintta Valley. Mr. Edward H Thompson con- 
tinued his Researches at Chichen Itza and his Special Studies of Mural 
‘ Paintings. Mr. A, M. Tozzer, a graduate, prepared a copy of the Sand 
Paintings of the Navajoes, a fac simile of one seen by Dr. W. Matthews, 
twenty years ago. Mr. D. I. Bushnell discovered and secured a large num- 
ber of. specimens of pottery from Missouri, and studied the Human Foot- 
prints near the famous Mastodon Bone-Bed, and made a plaster model of 
the Cahokia Mounds. 
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Diz BRAUT MUSS BILLIG SEIN. By Friedrich S. Krauss. Leipzig: 1903. 
J.Schumann. 16° pp. 64. 2 mks. 

AUF UFERLOSER SEE. Branislav Gj. Nusic: translated into German by 
Friedrich S. Krauss. Leipzig: 1903. Ad. Schumann. 12° pp. xxviil, 


114. (Band 2 of Bibliothek ausgewahlter serbischer Meisterwerke). 


STREIFZUGE IM REICHE DFR FRAUENSCHONHEIT, By Friedrich S- 
Krauss. Leipzig: 1903. Ad. Schumann. Parts 1,2 and 3, of 16 pp. 
each. 8°, 


Dr. Krauss is well and favorably known for his industry in studyirg 
the folk-lore of Central Europe. He has made known much that is curious 
and interesting regarding the South Slavs, the Jews of Austro-Hungary, etc. 
Recently he has undertaken a variety of works dealing more directly with 
ethnography and culture history. His general ethnology—Ad/gemeine 
Methodik der Volkskunde—is still a new book. And, now, we receive three 
yet later works of his writing or editing—Die Braut muss billig sein, Auf 
uferloser See, and three parts of Streifzuge im Reiche der Frauenschonhett. 
Die Braut muss billig sein is called a Bosnian song-play. The scene is 
laid in Bosnia in the beginning of the seventeenth century. The play 
presents a vivid picture of the life and ideas of the time and place, at once 
Christian and Mohammedan, European and Oriental. The details are care- 


—. and consistently wrought. Love, bride-sale, and the survival of 


bride-stealing, form the gist of the story. Krauss is himself a poet and, in 
giving the piece a popular form, and adapting the thought and German 
words to an oriental rhythm and arrangement, he has shown great skill. 
On the whole the little song-play will please, while it will also give a clear 
idea of the circumscribed life of the little beys in their unimportant strong- 
holds, and of the larger life’ of the higher Mohammedan officials, with its 
barbaric splendor and luxury. 

With Auf uferloser See, Dr. Krauss begins the publication of a Library 
of Selected Servian Masterpieces. No one is better fitted to pertorm 
the difficult task of introducing Servian literature to a larger public. 
Thoroughly familiar with the Servian language, a profound student of the 
history Sead Salts-love of Servia, intensely sympathetic with the people and 
its thought movement, Dr, Krauss presents a rarely strong combination of 
qualifications, In his editorial introduction to this first volume, Dr. Krauss 
states how he came to undertake the editorship of the series, and gives an 
interesting sketch of the existing condition of literary work in Servia. The 
activity is great and there are many good authors. Twenty magazines or 
journals of a literary character are supported, and much of their contents 
would be creditable to any nation. Criticism is anonymous and bitter to an 
extreme. Dr. Krauss then presents a brief statement regarding Nusic's 
life and writings. In his discussion of Servian literature Dr. Krauss em- 
phasizes the fact that there is not any formal and crystallized literary lan- 
guage in Servia, but that writers use the simple and direct speech of the 
people. In translation he seeks to use equallv direct, simple and hearty 
German. The result is pleasing. From Auf uferloser See, we judge 
Nusic to be truly a great writer. The drama consists of four acts, each of 
which is broken up into many brief scenes or passages. Notable skill is 
displayed in confining the whole action to a single room, and to a few, 
naturally associated actors. The motives, influences, and impulses. from 
outside need no depicting, they are instantly interred, The climax of the 
simple drama comes at the close, and is startling and unexpected. We 
may not here go into.particulars. . It is enough to say that it is the story of 
a wronged husband, who from love for his child, decides to endure in silence. 
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The emotions, struggles. resolves, and strange plans of a strong—though 
not brilliant—man and the strangely mingled motives and impulses of a 
beautiful and ambitious woman, are detailed. If there are many writings 
in Servian literature so fine and strong as this, we may well be thankful to 
Dr. Krauss for undertaking his new labor 

Three parts of oe im Reiche der Frauenschonheit have ap- 
peared, and others will rapidly follow. It is the study, by a man who is at 
once a poet, an ethnologist, and a folklorist, of female beauty, In what 
does feminin:: beauty consist? What constitutes its potent influence? 
What difference of ideal exists from people to people? The history of 
man’s attitude to woman is discussed; verdicts regarding woman’s beauty 
embodied in proverb and trite saying are presented; a remarlsable collec- 
tion of the expressions of thinkers, poets, artists and philosophers—from 
Plato to Eduard Kulke—regarding female charms is gathered and 
arranged, It is, of course, impossible to review any work from its first 
chapters, but this work promises to be a real contribution to knowledge. 
It will be completed in twenty parts, and will be illustrated by three hun- 
dred or more pictures from original photographs. 


L’ARCHEOLOGIE AMERICAINE ET LES ETUDES AMERICANISTES EN 
FRANCE. By Léon Lejeal, Paris: 1903, Maresque. 8° pp. 23. 


ETUDES ALGIQUES. Comte H. de Charencey. Paris: 1902. 8% pp. 48. 


M. Lejeal is Professor of American Antiquities in the Co//ege de France, 
occupying the chair newly established by the Duke of Loubat. In the bro- 
chure before us, we have the opening lecture in his course. After an ap- 
propriate recognition of the liberality of the duke in his endowment of the 
chair and a brief mention of the many other ways in which the founder has 
encouraged American studies, Lejeal proceeded to demonstrate the im- 
portance of such studies and summarize the work bv Frenchmen in that 
field. He briefly sketched the state of culture presented by the Aztecs and 
other populations of Mexico and Central America, and indicated some of 
the important questions and problems, which are presented for study. He 
showed how important has been the work of French explorers, mission- 
aries, and scholars. Their work began with the earliest years of American 
exploration and has continued to the present. De Gonneville, about 1503, 
described the life and customs of the Carijo Indians. He was the first of 
a long line of French ethnographers who have dealt at first hand, with 
American peoples. Thevet, in 1592, was charged with the care of the royal 
collections of American curiosities. Mocquet, who followed him, gave 
“illustrated lectures” before the court, among other things practically 
illustrating the making of fire by friction of two pieces of wood. A long 
line of successors connects these men with Aubin, Charnay, Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Hamy, and a host of other recent French “ Americanists.” 
Indeed, it is in France that the well-known Congress of Americanists had 
its beginning. After such a record in this field of science, it is surely happ 
and appropriate, that this new chair of higher learning has been established. 
American students extend to M. Lejeal a hearty greeting, and wish him 
great succes in his new work. In closing, we remind our readers that the 
Duke of Loubat has now endowed three such chairs—in Berlin, where 
Dr. Eduard Seler is the appointee; in Paris, where Léon Lejeal is in charge; 
in New York, where Columbia University has been given $100,000 as an 
endowment, tothe enjoyment of which Marshall H. Saville has been named. 

The Count de Charencey is an indefatigable worker in American 
ethnography and linguistics, In his latest Etudes algigues, he presents 
three papers dealing with Algonkin Janguages. In the first, he studies the 
existence of the auxiliary verbs, 40 de and /o have, in those tongues. It is 
well known, that these verbs, though so constantly used among ourselves, 
are conspicuously absent from the languages of the lower cultures, and 
that they can. usually be traced (when they do occur) to some verb of 
simple action. Charencey believes that, in Algonkin languages, these 
words were actually wanting until recently, and that those now coming into 
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use are derived from actual] verbs of action. In his second thesis, our. 
author makes a quite extended study of Basque and Algonkin conjugations. 
Not so much in the words, as in the way in which they are modified to give 
tense and mood, the resemblances are so numerous, peculiar and striking, 
that Charencey believes they indicate actual relationship between these 
languages, now separated by a great ocean's breadth. In the third paper, 
Of the Adjective in the Berber and Algic Dialects, he extends his compari- 
son to take in the languages of Northern Africa, akin, for him, to both 
Basque and Algonkin, Even one, who may not commit himself to 
Charencey's conclusions, must admire the ingenuity and industry of the 
great student. 


FAMILIAS LINGUISTICAS DE Mexico. By Nicolas Léon. Mexico: Igo2. 
Museo Nacional. 8° pp. 114. 


We have already called attention to Dr. Léon’s earlier paper with this 
same title. The first part of the present essay may be considered a reprint 
of the preceding paper, with a little inserted matter. Tothis is added some 
new material (vocabularies and texts) of the Zapaluta, Chafiabal, Tzendal. 
Tepehua, Othomi, and Cuitlateca. This is useful and interesting material, 
but the most important features of Dr. Léon’s matter are a new linguistic 
map of Mexico and a graphic synopsis of Mexican linguistic families, lan- 
guages, and dialects. While anything in the way of a map or synopsis of 
Mexican languages must rest on the work of Orozco y Berra (and Pimentel) 
much new material and some new ideas have been accumulated by later 
workers. Among such later workers are Francisco Belmar, Alberto San- 
toscoy and Dr. Léon himself. Their contributions are included in Dr, 
Léon’s map and synopsis, increasing their value and bringing both up to 
the present condition of knowledge, Almost one-half the work before us, 
is by Alberto Santoscoy, the well-known historical and literary writer cf 
Guadalajara. His part consists of two open letters and one personal letter 
written to Dr. Léon. They deal with the languages spoken formerly and 
today, in the area of the old Bishopric of Guadalajara. Taken together, 
they form the most serious and comprehensive linguistic study for that area, 
and one of the most important discussions of a limited field in Mexican 
linguistics, that has appeared for many years. It is a pity that they. were 
not separately printed, with full credit given to their author on the title 
page, rather than attached, in the nature of an unmentioned appendix, to 
the work of another. FREDERICK STARR. 


Tue NATIVE LANGUAGES OF CALIFORNIA. By Roland B. Dixon and 
Alfred L. Kroeber. Reprinted from the American Anthropologist, 
January-March, 1903. 


“ America is a region of great linguistic diversity, but this tendency 
reaches its climax in California, for nearly half of the linguistic families of 
the United States occur within this area.” Such is the startling statement 
made by the authors of this pamphlet, who seem to have made a special 
study of the California languages, and to have compared them with other 
native languages on the Pacific coast, as well as those formerly spoken by 
tribes on the Atlantic coast. They say that the California languages may 
be classified into several groups, taking their structural character as a basis 
of classification. They use the term “incorporation,” which is a rather 
blind term to most persons; but, as we understand it, it consists in making 
the relation of the subject and the object of the sentence sufficiently clear 
by the verb, alone, thus rendering any further expression of this relation by 
case endings, unnecessary. In regard to the possessive relation, in certain 
American languages this is expressed by the possessive pronoun; it others, 
in is expressed by case inflections. The Esquimaux is very strictly an in- 
corporating language. It has a form of the possessive case. 

A fourth feature comes under the head of phonetics. The California 
languages are smoother and softer than other American languages, thus we 
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have the incorporation syntatical cases, oppositions, and phonetics, as the 
basis of classification. Of the incorporation, we have three types, all of 
which occur in California languages; the most complete being found in the 
Athabascan, and contiguous Janguages; the less complete in the Karok, 
and adjacent languages, and the non-incorporated in the Klamath, Sho- 
shonean, and adjacent languages. 

In reference to cases, the California tribes differ, some of them use the 
possessive case; others, the objective case, and still others, the locative. 
‘In reference to number, several languages lack plural forms, and a few 
show the dual number. The distinction of sex, or gender, in found nowhere 
in California. 

, Of the,linguistic stocks of Oregon, three occur in California—Athabas- 
can, Shoshonean, and’ Lutuami. The Chinook and the Selish are totally 
unlike California languages. A small root of five stocks constitute a well- 
marked linguistic type, and are distinct in culture. The extensive use of 
canoes,.the importance of salmon as a food, and the peculiar forms of art. 
in Southern California the yokouts and the maidu are the most prominent. 

The comparative study of the American languages has been delayed 
far too long, but a good field for it still remains in California, for the tribes 
here remain isolated, and retain their native Janguages. The languages.of 
the Eastern tribes were fortunately studied by Galatin, Dr. Horatio Hale, 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, and A. S. Gatschet, but their successors are few and far 
between. It is, therefore, encouraging that younger men, who have but 
recently come from school, are turning their attention to this study. 


EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS DuRING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
‘By H. V. Hilprecht. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman &:Co.; i903. 


‘This Book has been received with a great deal of éclat, but with a cer- 
tain amount of reaction, as the attitude which the author has taken toward 
the chief of the expedition, has given rise to considerable comment. In 
fact, the manner in which he has treated. the explorations of ethers, has had 
a.tendency to destroy the confidence in -his own interpretations, It is cer- 
tainly strange that in Babylonia nearly all the principles of architecture 
should be known and used so long before they were on the shores of the 
Mediteranean. It has been known a long time that there were arched 
drains underneath the ziggurats, but the fact that the arch was used for 
drains, precluded it from being used: as an architectural ornament, until 
quite late in history. But this could not be said of the gateway, or the 
column, When, therefore, we are told that there were gateways in Nippur, 
with’ passageways for.cattle in.the center, and for foot-passengers on. either 
sidé; and through these gatéways there were roads with sidewalks, and 
balustradeés, which date 3000 and 4000 B C., our credulity is taxed. We 
begin to doubt Dr. Hilprecht’s interpretation of the tokens. When it 
comes to the matter of cuneiform inscriptions, it will be acknowledged that 
the book is an authority, but it is very seldom that a linguist is a good 
archeologist; and it seems very likely that those who spent years in dig- 
ging and exploring the ruins were entitled to some confidence and respect, 
notwithstanding their lack of knowledge of the cuneiform language. The 
qualifications of a linguist are so unlike those of an archzologist, that they 
are verv seldom united in one pi:rson, and it is certainly not becoming in 
anyone to speak ¢x cathedra on departments which are so separate and dis- 
tinct one from another. 

There is no doubt that civilization began in Babylonia much earlier 
than it did in Greece or the islands of the Mediteranean Sea, but it hardly 
seems piausible that 2,500 years should have elapsed between the dawn of 
the Babylonian civilization and the Mycenzan civilization, for the distance 
is not so very great, nor were the expeditions few. It will be, to use his own 
language, wise to refrain for the present entirelv from such untimely specu- 
lations until the characteristic features of at least one of Babylon's most 
prominent ziggurats have been established by pick and spade, and the 
comparative dates of the earliest layers have become known, so that we 
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can follow the succession, and correlate them with the earliest structures 
which have been brought to light by the discoveries in Egypt, Crete, and in 
other localities. 

It is worthy of notice that nearly all of the archzologists, who have 
been making such remarkable discoveries, have been obliged to modify 
their conclusions. Dr. Petrie, who has written so much about the “new 
race” in Egypt, now acknowledges that they were not a new race, but 
Egyptians of an earlier date; and Mr. A, H. Sayce, who has written so 
much upon the Hittites, now acknowledges that they were the ancestors of 
the Armenians. 


PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF THE MOHAVE INDIANS. By A. L. Kroeber 
New: York: Putnam’s Sons; 1902. 


The country of the Mohaves lies on both sides of the Colorado River, 
but joins that of the Pueblos, Navajos and the Apaches on the east. They 
live in a semi-arid region. They have no large settlements, but construct 
four sided houses. They manufacture pottery and baskets. They lack the 
totemic system; their religion consists in a belief in supernatural dreams 
and superstitions about objects; their mythology consists in stories about 
the sky and the earth. The art of the Mohaves consists of pottery decorated 
with rain-clouds and rain-bow patterns, in which they imitate the Pueblos. 


THE ANCIENT BASKET-WORKERS OF SOUTHWESTERN UTAH. By G. 
Pepper, Assistant in the Department of Anthropology. Supple- 
ment to American Museum Journal, Vol.II. April, 1902. 


The home of the Basket-Workers is in the midst of the Cliff-Dwellers, 
but the people differ from th® Cliff-Dwellers in that they are older, or 
earlier, and dwelt in a cafion, which is remote and separate from all the 
rest of the country. They were discovered by Richard Wetherell. A col- 
lection of the baskets has been gathered by Pepper and placed in the 
American Museum, New York Many of these are very finely wrought; 
the majority of them are food trays; a few of them are coiled, resembling 
largebowsl. There are also small storage baskets, drawn in at the top, and 
almost globular in shape. The pamphlet is well illustrated, and is a valu- 
able addition to the archzology of the West. 








